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JUDAISM  In  the  worthy  use  of  the  word,  the  term  religion 
refers  to  a  relationship  divinely  set  up  between 
God  and  man  with  all  the  requirements  and  responsibilities 
related  thereto.  There  is  no  indication  that  God  has  set  up 
any  relationship  between  Himself  and  the  angels,  nor  has  He 
set  up  any  relationship  between  Himself  and  the  Gentiles,  but 
He  has  set  up  a  relationship  between  Himself  and  the  nation 
Israel  which  is  Judaism,  and  a  relationship  between  Himself 
and  Christians  which  is  Christianity. 

Of  the  many  omissions  and  mistakes  which  are  to  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  theologians  of  past  generations,  none  is  more  con¬ 
fusing  or  far-reaching  than  the  common  assumption  that  be¬ 
cause  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  in  the  one  Bible  they  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.  Men  have  been  misled  by  the  ob¬ 
vious  truth  that  there  are  common  factors  in  these  two  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  God,  man,  sin,  and  redemption.  Both  systems 
have  their  own  soteriology  and  eschatology,  and  no  greater 
need  is  apparent  in  the  theological  world  today  than  a  worthy 
treatment  of  the  soteriology  and  eschatology  of  Judaism, 
tracing  that  system  from  its  beginning  to  its  future  end  in 
the  new  earth  which  is  yet  to  be. 

The  central  issue  between  covenantism  and  dispensational- 
ism  is  one  of  whether  a  student  is  to  distinguish  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  This  is  not  some  one  isolated  is¬ 
sue,  but  the  whole  field  of  these  two  systems  is  involved.  Be¬ 
cause  he  does  discern  between  these  two  systems,  men  who 
should  know  better  are  prone  to  single  out  the  dispensation- 
alist  as  one  who  robs  Scripture  of  its  authority. 

A  marvelous  movement  is  abroad  which  is  drawing  thou¬ 
sands  into  a  new  and  deeper  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  this  interest  is  engendered  when  the  first 
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glimpses  of  the  difference  between  Judaism  and  Christianity 
are  observed. 

^  ^  ^ 

AN  ATTACK  As  the  author  of  a  book  which  certain  evan- 
UPON  gelists  are  condemning,  the  editor  deems  it 

A  BOOK  worth-while  to  give  a  brief  history  of  this 

volume. 

It  was  the  author’s  experience  under  God  to  serve  first  as 
a  gospel  singer,  which  service  was  rendered  in  company  with 
a  number  of  evangelists  beginning  in  1890  and  was  continued 
for  seven  years.  After  that  he  was  pressed  into  full-time 
service  as  a  preaching  and  singing  evangelist.  At  that  time 
he  had  only  the  ideals  and  methods  in  mind  which  had  been 
employed  by  the  men  with  whom  he  had  labored.  However, 
God  dealt  faithfully  with  this  young  evangelist,  requiring  of 
him  consideration  of  why  methods  were  used  in  connection 
with  his  work  and  pointing  out  the  unscriptural  and  mis¬ 
leading  character  of  many  methods  then  employed.  What¬ 
ever  the  present  methods  of  evangelists  may  be,  at  the  time 
this  book  was  written  evangelists  for  the  most  part  were 
depending  much  upon  methods  with  some  few  exceptions.  It 
was  then  that  the  book  was  written  which  was  styled  True 
Evangelism,  the  purpose  in  the  main  being  to  record  the 
experiences  through  which  the  author  had  passed  in  evan¬ 
gelism  in  relation  to  the  methods  of  the  day,  and  to  provide 
a  constructive  message  on  the  unchanging  truth  that  souls 
must  be  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  view  of  the  blind¬ 
ing  of  the  mind  by  Satan  as  recorded  in  2  Corinthians  4:3-4. 
That  this  work  of  the  Spirit  would  be  accomplished  in  an¬ 
swer  to  prayer  and  that  when  the  mind  is  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  there  is  little  if  any  need  of  methods  in  soul-winning 
w'ork  other  than  to  preach  the  gospel  which  is  sufficient  to 
the  saving  of  the  lost,  is  the  thesis  of  the  book. 

Most  naturally,  the  volume  cutting  across,  as  it  did,  the 
most  cherished  dependencies  of  the  evangelist  was  not  w'el- 
comed  at  the  time.  However,  many  years  have  passed  since 
the  writing  of  the  book  in  1911  and  many  changes  have  come 
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to  pass ;  nevertheless,  as  the  book  is  the  only  thing  in  print — 
so  far  as  is  known — which  points  out  the  dangers  in  the  use 
of  unscriptural  methods,  it  still  is  offensive  to  those  who  de¬ 
pend  on  methods  as  a  means  of  crystallizing  decisions  and 
counting  results. 

When  published,  the  book  included  a  most  encouraging 
foreword  by  Dr.  Alex.  B.  Winchester  of  Toronto,  whose  san¬ 
ity  and  judgment  were  recognized  wherever  the  truth  was 
taught.  Also,  a  word  of  commendation  from  one  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  greatest  evangelists,  Henry  Varley,  was  his  last  writ¬ 
ten  statement  before  he  died.  It  is  clearly  unfair  and  dis¬ 
honest  to  contend,  as  one  has  done,  that  Mr.  Varley  was  men¬ 
tally  incapable  in  his  evaluation  of  this  book.  In  his  fore¬ 
word  he  declared:  “.  .  .  should  my  brotherly  words  in 

reference  to  your  timely  volume  prove  to  be  my  latest,  I 
would  be  grateful  for  their  occasion,”  and  in  every  respect 
the  foreword  indicates  the  clearness  of  his  mind. 

This  tortured  volume  was  first  published  by  the  Gospel 
Publishing  Company  in  New  York  City,  of  which  Mr.  D.  T. 
Bass  was  manager.  Afterward  the  Gospel  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  discontinued  business  and  all  their  publications  were 
taken  over  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  who  was 
head  of  a  Bible  school  and  an  evangelist.  Soon  after  that 
Mr.  Davis  turned  the  publication  over  to  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  Publishing  Department.  Shortly  after  all 
the  editor’s  books  went  to  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Al¬ 
liance,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Trumbull,  editor  of  The  Sunday  School 
Times,  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  writings 
of  the  editor,  requested  that  all  his  books  be  brought  to  The 
Sunday  School  Times  press,  which  publisher  put  them  out  in 
a  uniform  binding  and  always  recommended  them  highly, 
including  the  volume  in  question.  In  due  time  it  seemed  best 
for  The  Sunday  School  Times  to  discontinue  their  book  pub¬ 
lishing,  and  they  requested  the  editor  to  select  the  publish¬ 
ing  house  that  he  preferred  to  have  the  books  go  to,  as  at  least 
half  a  dozen  publishers  were  desirous  of  securing  them.  The 
editor  selected  Moody  Press  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  as 
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being  most  in  harmony  with  his  doctrine  and  views,  and  the 
books  are  still  being  published  by  the  Moody  Press. 

Whatever  evangelists  of  the  present  day  are  contending 
for  in  attacking  this  volume,  just  by  reason  of  the  attack 
True  Evangelism  is  injuring  their  cause  more  than  they  can 
possibly  realize.  If  their  methods  are  clean  and  their  mo¬ 
tives  pure,  let  them  demonstrate  this  by  the  work  they  do. 
Should  some  people  be  warned  by  this  volume  against  the 
danger  of  making  evangelism  a  “racket”  of  the  present  day, 
the  book  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  For  reasons 
which  may  not  be  understood  or  assigned,  the  whole  program 
of  evangelism  was  discredited  and  abandoned  very  largely 
during  World  War  I  and  it  has  never  come  back  to  where  it 
was  at  that  time.  And  evangelists  can  easily  become  the 
main  hindrance  to  restoring  such  a  work,  if  it  is  God’s  pur¬ 
pose  for  it  to  be  restored.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  for¬ 
mer  editorials,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  innumerable  mul¬ 
titudes  that  hear  the  gospel  over  the  radio  we  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  quickening  and  revival  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  truth.  This  thing  that  God  is  most  surely  doing 
should  not  be  overlooked  or  discredited.  It  may  not  be  His 
purpose  to  duplicate  in  this  day  what  was  possible  fifty  years 
ago  under  such  men  as  Moody,  Torrey,  and  Chapman. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside  writes  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Moody  Church  News  for  May,  1947,  official  organ  of  the 
Moody  Church  in  Chicago  of  which  he  is  editor-in-chief: 
“Galatians  5:15  is  a  text  that  is  forgotten  by  many  who 
should  be  the  first  to  keep  it  in  mind :  Tf  ye  bite  and  devour 
one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  an¬ 
other.’  Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  to  the  devil  and  his 
blinded  followers  than  to  see  fundamentally  sound  Christian 
leaders  accusing  one  another,  and  that  openly  before  the 
world,  of  unfaithfulness  to  Christ  and  His  truth.  For  some 
time  past  certain  evangelists  have  carried  on  a  cruelly  unjust 
attack  on  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  the  venerable  president 
of  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  champion  for  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  for  over  two  generations.  A  book  written 
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nearly  forty  years  ago,  entitled  True  Evangelism,  has  been 
singled  out  for  severe  criticism.  Over  and  over  again  it  has 
been  designated  ‘a  bad  book.’  Yet  outstanding  Christian 
leaders  have  read  and  thanked  God  for  the  clear  Scriptural 
teaching  of  this  book  for  many  years!  It  was  published  by 
the  Sunday  School  Times  and  later  taken  over  by  the  Moody 
Press.  In  what  does  its  badness  consist?  Does  it  deny  the 
full  inspiration  of  Scripture?  No,  it  is  based  upon  that  great 
fact.  Does  it  deny  the  Deity  of  Christ?  No,  it  insists  upon 
it.  Does  it  deny  redemption  by  the  blood?  No,  it  emphasizes 
it.  Does  it  deny  man’s  lost  condition  by  nature  and  practice? 
No,  it  affirms  it  unequivocally.  Does  it  deny  the  personality 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  No,  it  was  written  to  make 
these  great  truths  clear.  Does  it  teach  salvation  by  works? 
No,  it  shows  that  man  can  do  nothing  to  save  his  own  soul. 
Does  it  deny  the  importance  of  prayer?  No,  it  stresses  this 
most  definitely.  Does  it  aim  to  hinder  earnest  personal  effort 
in  soul-winning?  No,  it  aims  to  guide  the  personal  worker 
so  that  he  may  do  his  work  wisely.  Does  it  seek  to  restrain 
evangelists  from  calling  upon  people  to  confess  Christ  open¬ 
ly?  No,  it  shows  that  when  people  receive  Christ  they  are 
in  duty  bound  to  confess  Him.  Does  it  reflect  on  the  work 
of  God-given  evangelists  like  D.  L.  Moody,  R.  A.  Torrey,  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman  and  other  men  whom  the  Lord  has  used 
mightily?  No,  it  was  written  when  Dr.  Chafer  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  in  evangelistic  work.  The 
manuscript  was  read  before  publication  by  Dr.  Torrey,  Dr. 
Chapman,  and  Henry  Varley  and  had  their  full  approval. 
In  what  then  does  its  badness  consist?  Simply  this:  it  shows 
the  folly  of  pressing  men  to  make  professions  of  salvation 
who  give  no  evidence  of  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their 
souls.  It  points  out  the  evil  of  trying  to  count  up  large  num¬ 
bers  of  converts  rather  than  of  looking  to  God  to  work  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  bringing  people  to  see  their 
need  of  Christ  and  trusting  Him  as  their  own  Savior.  The 
present  writer  read  this  ‘bad  book’  over  thirty  years  ago  and 
has  been  working  in  accordance  with  the  principles  it  lays 
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down  ever  since.  We  recommend  it  unqualifiedly  as  one  of 
the  best  books  on  clear-cut,  sane,  Scriptural  evangelism  ever 
published.” 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
^  ^  ^ 

THE  UNITED  (?)  In  a  recent  newspaper  editorial  the  fol- 
NATIONS  lowing  excerpt  appeared :  “War  between 

the  United  States  and  Russia,  before 
either  nation  recovers  from  the  recent  conflict,  is  terrible  to 
contemplate,  but  it  is  being  so  widely  and  openly  discussed 
that  denying  the  possibility  of  it  would  be  blind  optimism.” 
The  accounts  of  the  various  conferences  between  the  vic¬ 
torious  powers  give  the  strong  impression  of  divided  instead 
of  united  nations.  Upon  some  matters  which  are  before  the 
peace-making  bodies  four  ministers  have  been  divided  into 
three  different  camps.  The  hope  of  uniting  the  nations  seems 
dim  indeed. 

But  the  Word  of  God  speaks  of  a  time  when  the  nations 
will  be  drawn  together,  will  seek  God’s  will,  and  will  bow  to 
the  sovereign  rule  of  the  King  of  the  universe.  Note  such 
promises  as  Psalm  22:27;  86:9;  Isaiah  2:1-4;  Zephaniah  3:9; 
Zechariah  8:20-23;  Revelation  21:24.  The  uniting  of  the 
nations  and  the  giving  of  peace  to  them  are  the  prerogative 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  alone.  A  word  of  caution  is  in  order, 
however.  In  the  meantime  we  dare  not  throw  up  our  hands 
in  despair.  We  are  specifically  exhorted  to  live  peaceably 
with  all  men  so  far  as  in  our  power  (Romans  12:18)  and  to 
pray  earnestly  for  all  in  authority  (1  Tim.  2:1-4)  that  we 
may  have  that  modicum  of  peace  which  is  requisite  for  a 
carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 


Charles  Lee  Feinberg 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

SOTERIOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  1947) 

BIBLICAL  TERMINOLOGY  RELATED  TO  CHRIST’S  SUFFERINGS 

AND  DEATH 

In  the  general  field  of  truth  respecting  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  there  are  specific  words  employed  by  writers 
— some  of  which  terms  are  Biblical  and  some  mot — the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  should  be  discerned  by  the  student  as  to  their 
precise  import.  Thirteen  of  these  are  .here  considered : 

1.  Atonement  (Lev.  5:10). 

Whether  it  be  accurately  or  inaccurately  employed,  the 
student  will  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  word  atone¬ 
ment  is  the  term  upon  which  men  have  seized  with  a  view  to 
expressing  the  entire  work  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  That 
such  a  word  is  sorely  needed  cannot  be  doubted.  The  almost 
universal  use  of  atonement  for  this  purpose  may  go  far  to 
give  it  authoritative  acceptance  regardless  of  its  inaptitude 
for  the  immense  service  thus  thrust  upon  it.  Objection  to 
the  use  of  the  term  as  employed  generally  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  word  is  not  a  New  Testament  term,  and  when 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  some  seventy-seven  times  it  is  a 
translator’s  attempt  at  interpretation  and  poorly  represents 
the  meaning  of  kdphar,  a  term  it  purports  to  translate,  which 
word  originally  means  to  cover.  Though  etymologically  the 
word  atonement  suggests  at-one-ment,  it  feebly  relates  itself 
to  the  New  Testament  truth  which  presents  Christ  as  the 
Lamb  of  God  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

2.  Expiation. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  the  meaning  of  this  term 
thus:  “The  act  of  expiating,  or  the  state  of  being  expiated; 
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also,  the  means  by  which  atonement  or  reparation  is  made." 
In  general,  the  term  expiation  is  more  inclusive  and  definite 
than  atonement. 

3.  Forgiveness  and  Remission. 

Much  having  been  written  previously  in  this  work  on  the 
doctrinal  significance  of  these  terms,  no  more  need  be  added 
than  to  restate  that  divine  forgiveness  of  sin  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  only  through  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  is  never  exercised 
apart  from  expiation — whether  when  anticipated,  as  it  was 
in  the  Old  Testament,  or  realized,  as  it  is  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  economy. 

4.  Guilt  (Gen.  42:21;  Rom.  3:19;  1  Cor.  11:27;  James 

2:10). 

Guilt,  which  means  that  the  guilty  one  has  offended  God's 
character  and  will,  is  predicated  of  every  person  and  in  two 
respects : 

a.  As  personal  and  thus  related  to  the  historical  fact  of 
actual  sin.  Such  guilt  is  non-transferable.  History  and  its 
records  can  never  be  changed. 

b.  As  an  obligation  to  justice,  which  is  the  theological 
use  of  the  term  guilt.  This  is  transferable,  in  the  sense  that 
an  innocent  person  may  discharge  the  obligation  of  one  who 
is  guilty. 

5.  Justice. 

Generally  speaking,  whether  as  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  New  Testament,  the  term  justice  is  a  synonym  of 
righteousness.  The  conduct  of  one  toward  another  is  in 
view,  and  especially  the  truth  that  God  acts  toward  men  in 
justice.  So  perfect  in  itself  is  the  plan  of  salvation  through 
Christ,  that  God  is  said  to  be  just  (not,  merciful)  when  He 
justifies  the  ungodly  (Rom.  3:26;  4:5).  God  is  ever  just  in 
all  His  ways. 

6.  Justification. 

Theologically  considered,  the  term  justification  means  to 
be  declared  righteous.  It  is  true  that,  being  in  Christ,  the  be¬ 
liever  is  righteous;  but  justification  is  the  divine  acknowl¬ 
edgment  and  declaration  that  the  one  who  is  in  Christ  is 
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righteous.  That  which  God  thus  publishes  He  defends. 
Justification  is  immutable. 

7.  Penalty. 

Though  immeasurable  by  the  finite  mind,  both  reason 
and  revelation  assert  that  the  penalty  for  sin  is  only  that 
which  God’s  holiness  requires.  It  is  God’s  judicial  authority 
expressed.  It  is  that  which  Christ  satisfied.  Whatever  these 
demands  were,  it  is  now  to  be  believed  that  Christ  has  met 
these  demands  for  those  who  trust  Him. 

8.  Propitiation. 

As  already  stated,  propitiation  is  the  Godward  effect  or 
value  of  the  cross.  Since  Christ  has  died,  God  is  propitious. 
This  truth  is  the  heart  of  the  gospel  and  that  which  is  to  be 
believed. 

9.  Reconciliation. 

Similarly,  but  a  brief  added  word  concerning  reconcilia¬ 
tion  need  be  offered  here.  It  represents  the  manward  effect 
and  value  of  the  cross.  Since  the  word  signifies  a  complete 
change,  the  term  cannot  be  applied  properly  to  God  who  is 
immutable,  but  it  does  apply  to  man  who  by  the  death  of 
Christ  is  placed  in  a  changed  relation  to  God  and  to  His 
judgments  against  man.  By  his  own  choice  man  may  be 
turned  about,  or  converted,  respecting  the  rightful  claims  of 
God  upon  him. 

10.  Redemption  and  Ransom. 

These  two  terms  are  practically  the  same  in  meaning. 
Redemption  implies  the  payment  of  a  ransom  price,  and  in 
the  redemption  which  Christ  has  wrought,  the  divine  judg¬ 
ments  against  sin  having  been  measured  out,  these  do  stand 
paid  by  Christ’s  voluntary  sacrifice.  This,  again,  is  not 
something  yet  to  be  done;  but  being  accomplished  is  some¬ 
thing  to  believe. 

11.  Sacrifice. 

While  this  term  usually  means  to  relinquish  that  which 
one  may  hold  in  possession,  its  doctrinal  meaning  is  that  of 
an  offering  to  God.  Thus  every  animal  slain  in  the  Mosaic 
economy  was  a  sacrifice,  and  these  looked  on  in  anticipation 
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to  the  one  final  and  perfect  sacrifice  which  Christ  became  for 
lost  men  (Heb.  9:26;  10:12). 

12.  Satisfaction. 

The  forces  of  modern  thought  have  been  for  nearly  a 
century  arrayed  against  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction.  The 
offense  of  this  doctrine  is  the  claim  that  God,  having  certain 
holy,  inherent  demands  against  sin,  which  claims  arise  from 
His  outraged  righteousness  and  character,  has  accepted  as 
satisfying  the  payment  which  Christ  has  made.  This  doc¬ 
trine  must  be  considered  at  length  in  the  following  section  of 
this  article. 

13.  Vicarious  and  Substitution. 

Again  the  two  words  under  consideration  are  identical, 
referring  in  this  case  to  the  suffering  of  one  in  the  place  of 
another  in  the  sense  that  by  that  suffering  on  the  part  of  one 
the  other  is  wholly  relieved.  A  vicar  is  an  authorized  or 
accepted  substitute  in  office  or  service  and  not  merely  one 
conveying  a  benefit  in  general.  Christ  suffered  and  died  that 
men  might  not  be  required  to  bear  their  burden  of  condem¬ 
nation.  To  reject  this  truth  is  to  reject  the  plainest  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  to  reject  the  gospel  and  the  only  righteous 
ground  on  which  God  may  exercise  grace  toward  the  lost. 
THEORIES  FALSE  AND  TRUE  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  CHRIST’S  DEATH 

Systematic  Theology  introduces  no  theme  more  difficult 
than  an  attempted  analysis  of  the  values  secured  by  Christ 
in  His  death — as  to  its  necessity;  as  to  its  effect  upon  God, 
upon  man,  upon  angels;  and  as  to  the  principles  involved  in 
its  application.  In  approaching  this  subject,  it  may  clarify 
the  main  discussion  if  certain  truths  are  stated  upon  which 
any  worthy  attention  to  this  aspect  Of  doctrine  must  be 
based. 

I.  Preliminary  Considerations. 

1.  General  Facts  Revealed. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  original  unity  between 
God  and  man,  from  which  Adam  fell,  is  treated  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  reality.  Though  God  was  in  the  beginning  in  un¬ 
broken  communion  with  man.  He  was,  because  of  the  sin  of 
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man,  compelled  to  drive  man  from  the  garden  and  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  “without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission”;  and 
though  man  was  in  the  beginning  in  communion  with  God, 
he  became  estranged  from  God  and  is  ever  in  unrest  until 
through  divine  provisions  he  is  restored  to  the  righteousness 
of  God.  What  may  constitute  the  detail  of  those  renewed 
relations  has  varied  with  different  ages  and  in  harmony 
with  different  divine  purposes.  The  Israelite  under  his  cov¬ 
enants,  when  restored  to  right  relations  with  God,  quite  near¬ 
ly  duplicated  the  estate  of  unfallen  man.  He  was  in  com¬ 
munion  with  God  and  blessed  with  a  long  life  of  tranquility 
on  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian,  when  in  that 
right  relation  to  God  \vhich  characterizes  his  saved  estate, 
is  conformed  henceforth  to  Christ  the  Last  Adam,  and  all  his 
possessions,  positions,  life,  and  expectation  are  centered  in 
that  realm  where  his  Living  Head  now  is.  Whether  salva¬ 
tion  be  restricted  to  that  estate  which  resembles  the  first 
Adam  or  to  the  glorious  transformation  which  brings  one  in¬ 
to  the  image  of  the  Last  Adam,  the  metamorphosis  is  a  work 
of  God  for  man,  is  wrought  upon  a  righteous  basis  which 
God  has  constituted,  and  is  available  to  man  only  on  such 
terms  as  God  has  determined.  It  may  be  reckoned  as  char¬ 
acteristic  of  both  God  and  man  that  God  seeks  the  man — as 
He  did  in  Eden,  and  that  man  hides  from  God  and  attempts 
— as  symbolized  by  his  apron  of  fig  leaves — to  clothe  his 
nakedness  from  the  eye  of  God.  These  three  features  of 
truth — God  is  man’s  Savior,  God  originates  the  plan  by  which 
man  may  be  saved,  and  God  determines  the  terms  upon  which 
man  may  be  saved — are  a  reasonable  starting  point  for  the 
study  of  the  complex  problem  to  be  found  in  those  theories 
men  have  formed  respecting  the  value  of  the  thing  which 
Christ  accomplished  by  His  death  and  the  application  of  the 
value  of  that  death  to  those  who  are  estranged  from  God. 

The  fact  that  the  Bible  so  exalts  the  importance  of 
Christ’s  death — even  making  the  world,  if  not  the  universe, 
redempto-centric — along  with  the  corresponding  human  ex¬ 
perience  of  sole  relief  and  benefit  in  things  spiritual  being 
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gained  by  and  through  the  cross  has  compelled  serious  men 
to  formulate  theories  respecting  the  whole  divine  undertak¬ 
ing.  As  the  Bible  offers  no  ready-made  system  of  theology, 
in  like  manner  it  presents  no  ready-made  theory  of  the 
value  of  Christ’s  work  on  the  cross;  however,  there  is  little 
difficulty,  comparatively,  to  be  encountered  when  the  plain 
teachings  of  the  Word  of  God  are  taken  in  simple  faith.  The 
attempt  to  formulate  a  philosophy  which  purports  to  analyze 
God  and  all  His  works  is  fraught  with  insuperable  problems. 
Inductions  must  be  made  and  have  been  made  with  great 
care  covering  all  that  God  has  disclosed  from  Genesis  3:15 
on  to  the  song  of  triumph  with  which  the  Bible  closes.  Out 
of  such  inductions  certain  truths  emerge  and  these,  when 
rightly  arranged,  might  constitute  a  theory;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  such  a  theory  thus  formed  is,  at  best,  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  human  element  and  is  to  that  extent  subject 
to  error.  A  theory  never  creates  a  fact ;  it  reaches  its  fruition 
when  it  explains  a  fact  which  already  exists.  Men  have  not 
originated  any  truth  respecting  the  purpose  and  value  of 
Christ’s  death;  they  have  sought  only  to  trace  the  meaning 
of  that  which  God  has  accomplished.  On  this  vital  point. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  has  written:  “The  Idea  of  an  objective 
Atonement  invented  by  theologians  to  satisfy  the  exigencies 
of  theological  systems!  It  would  be  almost  as  reasonable  to 
maintain  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  was  invented 
by  astronomers  in  order  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  created  by 
astronomical  theories.  The  Idea  has  perplexed,  and  troubled, 
and  broken  up  successive  systems  of  theology.  It  was  pre¬ 
cisely  because  they  failed  to  account  for  it  that  theological 
systems  which  were  once  famous  and  powerful,  and  from 
which  their  authors  hoped  for  an  immortal  name,  have  per¬ 
ished.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  expel  the  Idea  from  the 
faith  of  Christendom,  the  task  of  theology  would  have  been 
made  wonderfully  easier.  The  history  of  the  doctrine  is  a 
proof  that  the  idea  of  an  objective  Atonement  ivas  not  in¬ 
vented  by  theologians.  .  .  .  It  is  true,  and  the  truth  has 
great  significance,  that  the  craving  for  a  sacrifice  for  sin  is 
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one  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  religious  life  of  the  race. 
It  is  also  true  that  this  craving  is  satisfied  by  the  Christian 
Atonement.  But  that,  apart  from  the  clearest  and  most  em¬ 
phatic  declarations  of  Christ  Himself  and  His  Apostles,  the 
Church  should  ever  have  supposed  that  His  Death  could  be 
the  ground  on  which  God  forgives  the  sins  of  mankind,  is 
incredible.  .  .  .  Had  Moses  perished  at  the  hands  of  his 
inconstant  and  ungrateful  and  rebellious  fellowcountrymen, 
I  can  imagine  prophet  after  prophet  insisting  on  his  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death,  in  order  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  fidelity 
to  God  like  that  which  had  been  illustrated  in  the  martjrr- 
dom  of  their  great  leader;  and  the  Church  might  have  made 
a  similar  use  of  His  crucifixion.  But  what  we  have  to  ac¬ 
count  for  is  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  idea  that,  while 
those  who  put  Christ  to  death  committed  the  greatest  of 
human  crimes.  His  Death  was  the  Propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  I  can  account  for  the  prevalence  of  that  idea 
in  one  way,  and  only  in  one  way.  It  was  a  great  and  es¬ 
sential  element  in  the  original  gospel  which  the  Apostles  were 
charged  to  preach  to  all  nations.  The  Church  received  it 
from  the  Apostles.  The  Apostles  received  it  from  Christ.”’ 

Primarily,  the  death  of  Christ  answers  a  necessity  and 
purpose  in  God.  Human  philosophy  is  strained  beyond  meas¬ 
ure  in  its  attempts  to  trace  the  majestic  realities  related  to 
that  death.  Obviously,  no  theory  can  be  formed  by  man  re¬ 
specting  Christ’s  death  that  will  be  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
At  best,  what  God  has  said  should  be  received  and  believed. 
If  such  a  procedure  gives  the  intellectual  pride  of  man  no 
great  latitude,  perhaps  by  so  much  the  truth  may  be  pre¬ 
served  in  its  purity  and  simplicity. 

2.  The  Death  of  Christ  Is  Unique. 

Not  only  is  Christ’s  death  without  a  parallel  in  all  human 
history  both  as  to  the  way  it  was  endured  and  as  to  the 
measureless  achievement  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  it, 
but  it  was  a  voluntary  crucifixion.  He  offered  no  resistance, 
for  He  had  said:  ”No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but  I 


^The  Atonement,  pp.  299,  300,  309,  310. 
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lay  it  down  of  myself”  (John  10:18).  It  is  far  from  natural 
for  one  who  is  innocent  to  an  infinite  degree  to  project  him¬ 
self  into  a  felon’s  death.  Of  no  other  could  it  be  said  that 
he  is  God’s  Lamb  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  or  that 
it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  him,  and  that  Jehovah  “laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all”  (Isa.  53:6,  10).  The  philosophies 
of  men  are  no  more  qualified  to  penetrate  into  this  the  most 
crucial  of  all  divine  undertakings  than  they  are  prepared  to 
penetrate  into  the  realm  of  infinity  or  into  the  Person  of 
God.  Nevertheless,  the  burden  laid  on  the  theologian  is  in 
evidence  here  as  elsewhere.  His  is  the  task  of  systematizing 
and  interpreting  the  precise  revelation  God  has  given.  Mere 
speculation  is  debarred;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  obvious  truth, 
very  much  of  the  literature  bearing  on  the  meaning  of  the 
death  of  Christ  is  permeated  with  human  conjecture. 

3.  Its  Extent. 

The  almost  universal  disposition  to  restrict  the  value  of 
Christ’s  death  to  the  one  truth  that  it  is  a  ransom  or  re¬ 
demption  from  sin  leads  unavoidably  to  various  errors.  That 
His  death  is  the  ground  of  imputed  righteousness  and  jus¬ 
tification,  that  it  is  the  basis  on  which  a  Christian  may  be 
forgiven  and  may  walk  in  divine  enablement,  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  eternal  blessedness  for  Israel,  that  it  is  the  foundation 
on  which  an  oncoming  sinless  eternity  will  rest,  or  that,  ob¬ 
jectively,  it  means  more  to  God  than  it  means  to  all  men  and 
angels  combined  seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  many  in¬ 
ventors  of  theories  respecting  the  value  of  Christ’s  death. 
It  is  evident  that  a  theory  which  comprehends  no  more  than 
the  forgiveness  of  sin — as  glorious  as  that  truth  may  be — 
will  be  more  given  to  error  than  to  truth. 

4.  Its  Three  Directions. 

The  problem  of  sin  when  restricted  to  unregenerate  men 
is  met  by  the  death  of  Christ  and  that  value  points  objec¬ 
tively  in  three  directions — a  redemption  toward  sin,  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  toward  man,  and  a  propitiation  toward  God.  Though 
all  originates  in  God,  it  yet  remains  true  that  He  who  origi¬ 
nates  both  provides  and  receives  a  ransom;  that  He  w'ho 
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originates  both  provides  and  acknowledges  His  own  Lamb 
as  the  One  to  bear  away  sin,  thus  providing  a  reconciliation; 
and  that  He  who  originates  provides,  by  Christ’s  death,  that 
through  which  He  Himself  is  propitiated.  Though  rational¬ 
ism  condemns  these  truths  as  being  contradictory,  they  are 
the  very  heart  of  the  divine  revelation  regarding  the  saving 
work  and  grace  of  God.  It  is  but  another  instance  added  to 
many  already  encountered  in  which  revelation  surpasses 
reason,  and  the  devout  soul  may  know  by  simple  faith  what 
he  otherwise  could  never  know. 

It  hardly  need  be  indicated  that  a  theory  which  purports 
to  set  forth  the  value  of  Christ’s  death,  and  yet  omits  any 
part  or  parts  of  this  threefold  division  of  Christ’s  work  upon 
the  cross,  can  only  mislead  and  deceive. 

5.  Divine  Satisfaction  through  ChrisVs  Death  Is  Not 
Personal  Salvation. 

The  satisfaction  respecting  the  divine  judgments  against 
sin  which  Christ  provided  in  His  death  does  not  in  itself 
constitute  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom  He  died.  The 
unsaved  are  forgiven  and  justified  not  at  the  time  of  the 
cross  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  but  when  they  believe; 
and  the  saved  who  sin  are  not  forgiven  and  cleansed  on  the 
date  of  Calvary,  but  when  they  confess.  Regardless  of  the 
truth  that  the  disposition  to  believe,  in  the  one  case,  and  to 
confess,  in  the  other  case,  is  wrought  in  the  individual  heart 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  yet  remains  true  that  these  trans¬ 
forming  blessings  are  conditioned  on  what  is  declared  to  be 
the  elective  choice  of  men.  That  treatment  of  the  doctrine 
of  satisfaction  which  invests  it  with  such  absolute  provisions 
as  to  necessitate  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died 
without  regard  for  the  element  of  human  responsibility  is 
but  another  rationalistic  deduction,  and  one  grounded  on  a 
partial  revelation  and,  therefore,  like  all  part-truth,  subject 
to  great  error. 

6.  Type  and  Antitype. 

None  who  accept  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God  can 
doubt  the  divine  arrangement,  purpose,  and  sanction  of  the 
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truth  as  it  lies  paralleled  between  type  and  antitype.  Since 
so  much  typology  pertains  to  the  death  of  Christ,  this  pecu¬ 
liar  body  of  truth  must  be  given  its  full  import  if  the  full 
value  of  Christ’s  death  is  to  be  recognized.  That  it  is  omit¬ 
ted  from  practically  all  theological  discussion  regarding 
Christ’s  death  is  a  self-evident  fact  and  the  effect  of  its 
neglect  is  obvious. 

7.  Theories  May  Be  Questioned. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  could  be  no  theory  relative  to  the 
value  of  Christ’s  death.  That  death  is  a  fact  and  the  Bible 
asserts  its  manifold  effectiveness.  Human  speculation  is 
ever  active  and  reason  has  raised  its  objections  to  every 
divine  revelation.  That  a  deep  mystery  is  present  in  the 
greatest  of  all  divine  undertakings  should  be  no  surprise  or 
cause  for  distress  to  devout  minds.  The  heart  of  man — 
however  much  it  may  be  disciplined — can  and  should  do  no 
more  than  to  believe  the  record  God  has  given  concerning 
His  Son.  The  careful  study  of  all  that  is  revealed  to  the  end 
that  its  true  message  may  be  comprehended,  is  certainly 
enjoined  (2  Tim.  2:15);  but  rationalistic  arguments  which 
contradict  revelation  are  foreign  to  a  true  theological  method. 

II.  Historical  Record. 

The  multiplied  and  complex  views  respecting  the  value 
of  Christ’s  death  which  have  obtained  within  the  Christian 
era  may  be  divided  into  three  time-periods:  (a)  from  the 
beginning  of  the  era  to  Anselm  (1100),  (b)  from  Anselm  to 
Grotius  (1600),  and  (c)  from  Grotius  to  the  present  time. 

1.  From  the  Beghining  to  Anselm. 

It  appears  that  no  very  definite  attempt  was  made  by 
men  of  the  early  church  to  formulate  a  doctrine  relative  to 
the  value  of  Christ’s  death.  The  teachings  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  were  received  in  simplicity  of  faith.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  vii)  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  belief  of  the  men  of  earlier  days:  “If  therefore 
the  Son  of  God,  who  is  Lord  [of  all  things],  and  who  will 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  suffered,  that  His  stroke  might 
give  us  life,  let  us  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  coidd  not  have 
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suffered  except  for  our  sakes.”  To  this  may  be  added  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus:  “When  our  wickedness 
had  reached  its  height,  and  it  had  been  clearly  shown  that  its 
reward,  punishment,  and  death  was  impending  over  us,  and 
when  the  time  had  come  which  God  had  before  appointed  for 
manifesting  His  own  kindness  and  love — how  the  one  love 
of  God,  through  exceeding  regard  for  men,  did  not  regard 
us  with  hatred,  nor  thrust  us  away,  nor  remember  our  iniqui¬ 
ty  against  us,  but  showed  great  long-suffering,  and  bore  with 
us — He  himself  took  on  Him  the  burden  of  our  iniquities. 
He  gave  us  His  own  Son  as  a  ransom  for  us,  the  Holy  One 
for  transgressors,  the  Blameless  One  for  the  wicked,  the 
Righteous  One  for  the  unrighteous,  the  Incorruptible  One 
for  the  corruptible,  the  Immortal  One  for  them  that  are  mor¬ 
tal.  For  what  other  thing  was  capable  of  covering  our  sins 
than  His  righteousness?  By  what  other  One  was  it  possible 
that  we,  the  wicked  and  the  ungodly,  could  be  justified,  than 
by  the  only  Son  of  God?  0  sweet  exchange!  O  unsearcha¬ 
ble  operation!  0  benefits  surpassing  all  expectation!  that 
the  wickedness  of  many  should  be  hid  in  a  single  Righteous 
One,  and  that  the  righteousness  of  One  should  justify  many 
transgressors!”  (c.  ix). 

However,  it  was  held  from  an  early  time  and  almost  uni¬ 
versally,  in  spite  of  voices  raised  against  it,  that  the  ransom 
which  Christ  provided  was  paid  to  Satan.  Previously  it 
has  been  pointed  out  in  this  work  that  the  death  of  Christ 
accomplished  the  judgment  of  Satan  (John  12:31;  16:11; 
Col.  2:14,  15),  that  Satan  is  the  mighty  foe  who  opened  not 
the  house  of  his  prisoners  (Isa.  14:17)  and  who  w’as  defeated 
by  Christ  in  His  death  to  the  extent  that  Christ  “opened  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound”  (Isa.  61:1).  It  is  evident 
that  such  Scriptures  as  these  particular  ones  were  given  an 
exceedingly  important  place  in  the  early  days  of  the  church. 
Here,  as  is  so  often  recorded  in  all  centuries  of  church  his¬ 
tory,  confusion  arises  from  the  assumption  that  Christ 
wrought  but  one  thing  in  His  death.  Satan  and  his  angels 
were  judged,  but  the  value  of  Christ’s  death  is  not  restricted 
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to  that  truth,  nor  is  it  one  to  be  given  the  important  place. 
Most  certainly  there  is  no  basis  for  the  notion  that  Christ 
paid  a  ransom  to  Satan  for  the  redemption  of  lost  men.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  protest  which  certain  men  raised  against 
this  unfounded  conception,  the  following  from  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  is  cited:  “To  whom,  and  on  what  account,  was  the 
blood  which  was  shed  on  our  behalf  poured  out,  that  precious 
and  illustrious  blood  of  Him  who  was  God,  and  both  High 
Priest  and  Sacrifice?  We  were  held  fast  by  the  devil  since 
we  were  sold  as  slaves  under  sin,  and  had  purchased  pleas¬ 
ure  by  vice.  If,  now,  the  price  of  redemption  is  given  only 
to  him  who  has  possession  of  the  captives,  then  I  ask.  To 
whom  was  this  ransom  given,  and  on  what  ground?  To  the 
evil  one?  Oh,  what  a  monstrous  outrage!  Then  the  robber 
received  not  merely  a  ransom  from  God,  but  received  God 
Himself  as  the  price  of  our  redemption!  Magnificent  wages 
for  his  tyranny,  on  the  payment  of  which  justice  required  him 
to  spare  us!  If,  however,  the  ransom  was  paid  to  the  Father, 
how,  in  the  first  place,  can  this  be?  for  it  was  not  God  who 
had  possession  of  us.  And,  in  the  second  place,  for  what 
reason  should  the  blood  of  His  only  begotten  Son  give  any 
satisfaction  to  the  Father,  who  did  not  even  accept  Isaac 
when  his  father  [  Abraham  1  offered  him,  but  changed  the 
sacrifice  of  a  rational  being  into  that  of  a  ram?  Is  it  not 
clear  that  the  Father  received  the  sacrifice,  not  because  He 
Himself  demanded  or  needed  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
Divine  government  of  the  universe  .  .  .  and  because  man 
must  be  sanctified  through  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God?“’ 

2.  From  Anselm  to  Grotius. 

The  writing  of  Cur  Dens  Homo  by  Anselm  abruptly 
changed  much  in  earlier  opinion.  Anselm  contended  that  the 
creature  has  wronged  the  Creator  with  His  sovereign  rights 
of  ownership  in  that  which  He  has  made,  and  that  a  ransom 
was  paid  to  God.  The  idea  here  borders  closely  upon  the 
truth  of  divine  propitiation,  and  is,  again,  an  almost  exclu- 
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sive  emphasis  upon  one  aspect  of  truth.  The  following  quo¬ 
tations  from  Cur  Deus  Homo  will  indicate  the  positive  char¬ 
acter  of  Anselm’s  reasoning,  who  is  deemed  to  be  the  framer 
of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction :  **Sin  is  nothing  else  than  not 
to  render  to  God  His  due  .  .  .  The  entire  will  of  a  rational 
creature  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  will  of  God.  ...  He 
who  does  not  render  to  God  this  honor  which  is  due  to  Him, 
robs  God  of  what  is  His  own,  and  dishonours  God;  and  this 
is  what  it  is  to  sin  .  .  .  Every  one  who  sins  [is]  bound 

to  pay  back  the  honour  of  which  he  has  robbed  God ;  and  this 
is  the  satisfaction  which  every  sinner  is  bound  to  pay  to  God 
(c.  xi)  .  .  .  Nothing  is  less  tolerable  in  the  order  of 

things  than  that  a  creature  should  rob  his  Creator  of  the 
honour  due  to  Him  and  not  repay  Him  that  of  which  he 
robs  Him.  ...  If  nothing  be  more  great  or  good  than 
God,  nothing  can  be  more  just  than  that  which  preserves  His 
honour  in  the  disposing  of  events,  even  the  Supreme  Justice, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  God  Himself.  .  .  .  That  God 
should  lose  His  own  honour  is  impossible ;  for  either  the  sin¬ 
ner  of  his  own  will  pays  what  he  owes,  or  God  takes  it  from 
him  against  his  will.  For  either  man  of  his  own  free  will 
exhibits  that  subjection  to  God  which  is  due  from  him, 
whether  by  not  sinning,  or  by  making  amends  for  his  sin, 
or  else  God  subjects  him  to  Himself  by  tormenting  him 
against  his  will,  and  by  this  means  shows  Himself  to  be  his 
Lord,  which  the  same  refuses  of  his  own  will  to  acknowledge” 
(c.  xiii  and  c.  xiv). 

Anselm  made  much  of  the  representative  character  of 
Christ  as  the  God-man,  emphasizing  that  it  is  impossible  for 
fallen  man  to  render  satisfaction  to  God,  and  that  Christ,  as 
the  representative  man  as  well  as  very  God,  did  render  that 
satisfaction  as  a  substitute  and  thus  the  satisfaction  was 
rendered  both  by  God  who  alone  could  compass  so  great  a 
requirement  and  by  the  Representative  Man. 

During  the  period  which  began  with  Anselm’s  influence, 
certain  other  important  and  closely  related  subjects  were 
under  discussion,  one  of  these  being  whether  Christ  actually 
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became  the  sin  which  He  bore — the  sum  total  of  all  sinners — 
or  whether,  in  a  forensic  sense,  He  bore  the  judgment  of  sin 
as  is  foreshadowed  in  the  typical  truth  that  a  lamb  was  effi¬ 
cacious  for  an  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  Abel,  or  for  a 
family,  as  in  the  case  of  the  passover,  or  for  the  nation,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Martin  Luther  vig¬ 
orously  contended  for  the  idea  that  Christ  became  the  sin 
of  all  men  and  not  merely  the  bearer  of  their  judgments. 
In  his  commentary  on  Galatians  3:13  he  declares:  “The 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  (which  of  all  others  is  most  sweet  and 
full  of  singular  consolation)  speaketh  nothing  of  our  works 
or  of  the  works  of  the  law,  but  of  the  inestimable  mercy  and 
love  of  God  towards  most  wretched  and  miserable  sinners: 
to  wit,  that  our  most  merciful  Father,  seeing  us  to  be  op¬ 
pressed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  so  to 
be  holden  under  the  same,  that  we  could  never  be  delivered 
from  it  by  our  own  power,  sent  His  only  Son  into  the  world, 
and  laid  upon  Him  the  sins  of  all  men,  saying,  ‘Be  Thou 
Peter,  that  denier;  Paul,  that  persecutor,  blasphemer,  and 
cruel  oppressor;  David,  that  adulterer;  that  sinner  which  did 
eat  the  apple  in  Paradise;  that  thief  which  hanged  upon  the 
cross;  and,  briefly,  be  Thou  the  person  which  hath  commit¬ 
ted  the  sins  of  all  men.  See  therefore  that  Thou  pay  and 
satisfy  for  them.'  Here  now  cometh  the  law,  and  saith,  I 
And  Him  a  sinner,  and  that  such  a  one  as  hath  taken  upon 
Him  the  sins  of  all  men,  and  I  see  no  sins  else  but  in  Him, 
therefore  let  Him  die  upon  the  cross;  and  so  he  setteth  upon 
Him,  and  killeth  Him.  By  this  means  the  whole  world  is 
purged  and  cleansed  from  all  sins,  and  so  delivered  from 
death  and  all  evils.” 

Another  problem  which  received  much  consideration  was 
one  related  to  divine  freedom  as  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
satisfaction.  If  God  must  require  just  and  full  satisfaction — 
not  being  allowed  to  forgive  sin  as  an  act  of  sovereign 
leniency — is  not  His  own  freedom  restricted  and  the  exercise 
of  His  mercy  limited?  Turretin  (1682)  contended  that  God’s 
relation  to  fallen  man  is  not  private;  it  involves  public  in- 
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terests  which  cannot  be  disregarded  if  the  government  of 
God  is  to  stand. 

The  Socinians,  in  defense  of  their  rationalistic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  value  of  Christ’s  death,  contended  that  if  Christ 
actually  rendered  satisfaction  to  God  for  fallen  men  then 
those  for  whom  Christ  died  would  be  automatically  saved  by 
that  death,  which  is  universalism.  An  answer  to  that  chal¬ 
lenge  was  the  theory  of  a  limited  redemption,  which  asserts 
that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  or  for  those  who  were, 
according  to  God’s  purpose,  to  be  saved.  Since  this  impor¬ 
tant  question  must  yet  receive  extended  treatment  at  a  later 
time,  it  will  not  be  pursued  at  this  point. 

3.  From  Grotius  to  the  Present  Time. 

The  Rectoral  or  Governmental  Theory  of  the  value  of 
Christ’s  death  was  originated  by  Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645) 
of  Leyden,  Holland.  This  theory,  yet  to  be  discussed  more 
fully,  has  held  a  strong  influence  over  men  of  liberal  minds, 
and  has  been,  since  its  introduction,  about  the  only  competi¬ 
tor  against  the  time-honored  doctrine  of  Satisfaction,  which 
doctrine,  though  formulated  by  Anselm  first,  has  been  the 
accepted  belief  of  the  church  in  all  her  generations. 

III.  Theones  in  General. 

Certain  more  or  less  well-defined  theories  or  human  phil¬ 
osophies  have  been  set  forth  which  attempt  to  explain  that 
which  Christ  accomplished  in  His  death.  Each  of  these,  in 
turn,  has  been  subject  to  variations  and  modifications  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  idea  which  any  individual  might  wish  to 
incorporate  into  a  given  scheme.  Some  writers  have  sought, 
even  at  great  length,  to  list  these  theories.  In  the  Ne%v 
Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge^  Dr. 
B.  B.  Warfield  presents  the  following  five-fold  classification 
of  these  theories:  “(1)  Theories  which  conceive  of  the  work 
of  Christ  as  terminating  upon  Satan,  so  affecting  him  as  to 
secure  the  release  of  souls  held  in  bondage  by  him.  (2)  Theo¬ 
ries  which  conceive  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  terminating 
physically  upon  man,  so  affecting  him  by  an  interior  and 

*Vol.  I,  pp.  349-56. 
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hidden  working  upon  him  into  participation  with  the  one  life 
of  Christ;  the  so-called  ‘Mystical  Theories.’  (3)  Theories 
which  conceive  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  terminating  on  him 
inducements  to  actioyi,  so  affecting  man  as  to  lead  him  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  God,  or  to  a  more  lively  sense  of  his 
real  relation  to  God,  or  to  a  revolutionary  change  of  heart 
and  life  with  reference  to  God;  the  so-called  ‘moral  influence 
theories.’  (4)  Theories  which  conceive  of  the  work  of  Christ 
as  tei'minating  on  both  man  and  God,  but  on  man  'primarily 
and  on  God  only  secondar'ily  .  .  .  the  so-called  ‘rectoral 

or  governmental  theories.’  (5)  Theories  which  conceive  of 
the  work  of  Christ  as  terminating  primarily  on  God  and  sec¬ 
ondarily  on  man.  .  .  .  This  theory  supposes  that  our 

Lord,  by  sympathetically  entering  into  our  condition  .  .  . 
so  keenly  felt  our  sins  as  His  own,  that  He  could  confess  and 
adequately  repent  of  them  before  God;  and  this  is  all  the  ex¬ 
piation  justice  asks  ...  the  so-called  ‘middle  theory’  of 
the  atonement.” 

As  a  further  preparation  for  a  right  understanding  of 
various  theories  regarding  the  value  of  Christ’s  death,  certain 
schemes  which  assign  little  or  no  importance  to  the  work  of 
Christ  should  be  identified  by  every  student  of  Soteriology. 
Among  these  and  quite  unique  in  its  claims  is  Universalism. 
With  a  positiveness  that  exceeds  the  Satisfactionists,  this 
system  declares  that  the  whole  race  was  ruined  by  sin.  It 
also  claims  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  and  that  no  other  step  is  needed.  All  men  are  saved 
by  the  death  of  Christ.  By  some  this  salvation  is  made  to 
extend  to  fallen  angels,  including  Satan.  Likewise  schemes 
are  proposed  which  claim  that  men  may  be  forgiven  by  the 
sovereign  act  of  God.  This  conception  exists  in  the  minds 
of  multitudes  and  is  the  natural  result  of  careless  forms  of 
preaching  and  writing  which  cast  the  unsaved  directly  on 
the  mercy  of  God  without  reference  to  the  imperative  truth 
that  divine  mercy  is  possible  only  by  and  through  the  death 
of  Christ  as  Redeemer,  Reconciler,  and  Propitiator.  The 
Scripture  does  not  say:  ‘‘Believe  on  the  mercy  of  God  and 
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be  saved";  it  rather  asserts:  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  That  the  sinful,  whether 
lost  or  saved,  whether  of  the  old  order  or  of  the  new,  are 
never  forgiven  apart  from  the  blood  of  Christ,  or  that  which 
typified  it,  is  the  constant  teaching  of  the  Bible.  It  is  well 
stated  in  Hebrews  9:22,  “And  without  shedding  of  blood  is 
no  remission."  This  notion  of  forgiveness  by  divine  gen¬ 
erosity  is  not  only  indifferent  to  the  value  of  Christ’s  death, 
but  disregards  the  issues  respecting  the  divine  Person  and 
government  which  that  death  so  perfectly  protects.  This 
notion  also  fails  to  recognize  that,  if  one  soul  were  ever  for¬ 
given  one  sin  by  the  sovereign  act  of  God  apart  from  the 
righteous  ground  provided  by  Christ  in  His  death,  a  prin¬ 
ciple  is  being  introduced  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
God  to  forgive  all  sin  by  a  sovereign  act  and  by  so  much 
render  the  death  of  Christ  unnecessary.  It  is  this  same  loose 
thinking  which  assumes  that  the  sovereign  love  of  God  may 
be  depended  upon  to  keep  souls  from  eternal  perdition;  yet 
no  soul  may  ever  be  saved  from  perdition  apart  from  the 
work  of  Christ.  In  this  latter  point  the  Universalists  are 
more  consistent  than  those  who  magnify  sovereign  forgive¬ 
ness.  The  Scripture  most  depended  upon  by  the  advocates 
of  the  idea  of  forgiveness  by  sovereignty  is  the  parable  of 
the  “prodigal  son.”  In  that  parable  there  is  no  efficacious 
blood,  no  regeneration,  and  no  exercise  of  faith.  There  is 
confession  and  forgiveness  such  as  is  accorded  a  son  being 
restored  to  the  Father’s  fellowship;  and  that  forgiveness, 
elsewhere  it  is  assured,  always  rests  upon  the  blood  of  Christ 
(cf.  1  John  1:7,  9). 

Out  of  the  welter  of  human  opinion  and  the  din  of  con¬ 
flicting  voices  the  Word  of  God  brings  a  clear  assurance  re¬ 
garding  the  value  of  Christ’s  death.  However,  several 
theories  are  to  be  considered  specifically  and  the  first  three 
with  brevity. 

1.  The  Marturial  Theory. 

The  appeal  of  the  marturial  theory  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  moral  disability  of  man  can  be  encouraged  by  Christ’s 
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death  as  a  martyr,  and  likewise  by  His  resurrection.  It  is 
asserted  that  Christ  died  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth  He  taught 
and  the  life  He  lived,  that  by  His  death  He  gave  the  ultimate 
confirmation  to  His  doctrine,  and  that  by  His  death  He  dem¬ 
onstrated  His  own  sincerity.  The  theory  lacks  a  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  and  may  well  be  classed  with 
those  schemes  which  avoid  any  reference  to  objective  expia¬ 
tion.  It  is  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament  that  Christ’s 
death  was  wholly  voluntary.  The  words  of  Christ  are  a  final 
refutation  of  the  marturial  theory:  “From  that  time  forth 
began  Jesus  to  shew  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he  must  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again 
the  third  day”  (Matt.  16:21);  “No  man  taketh  it  jlife]  from 
me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  commandment  have 
I  received  of  my  Father”  (John  10:18).  It  is  also  recorded 
that  when  He  died  He,  as  the  Sovereign  of  life,  dismissed 
His  own  spirit:  “And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  he  said.  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit: 
and  having  said  thus,  he  gave  up  the  ghost”  (Luke  23:46). 
Only  the  ethical  aspect  of  Christ’s  teachings  as  they  bear  on 
the  present  life  and  the  life  to  come  are  in  view  in  such  a 
theory;  these  are  made  more  effective,  it  is  claimed,  by  a 
martyr’s  death. 

2.  The  Moral  hifiuencc  Theory. 

This  scheme  of  doctrine  was  originated  by  Faustus  So- 
cinus  (1539-1604)  and  became  a  distinguishing  belief  of  his 
followers.  The  theory  asserts  that  the  value  of  Christ’s 
death  is  not  objectively  toward  God,  but  fulfills  its  purpose 
in  human  salvation  through  the  influence  that  such  a  death 
exerts  on  the  daily  life  of  men.  It  aims  at  reformation,  with 
no  thought  of  regeneration  in  its  Biblical  sense.  To  the  last 
degree  this  scheme  should  be  classified  with  others  that  at¬ 
tempt  no  worthy  recognition  of  the  value  of  Christ’s  death. 
All  of  Christ’s  life.  His  teachings.  His  mighty  works.  His 
death.  His  resurrection,  and  His  ascension  are  made  to  serve 
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but  one  objective  purpose,  namely,  to  exert  a  moral  influence 
over  men.  The  theory  lends  itself  to  a  great  variety  of  ideas, 
but  its  essential  principle  is  unchanged.  Modern  Unitarians, 
being  the  nearest  representatives  of  the  Sccinian  views,  more 
nearly  perpetuate  the  moral  influence  theory  than  any  others 
of  the  present  day.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  have  never 
been  concerned  to  interpret  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
recognized  by  all  students  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  death 
of  Christ  does  have  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
saved.  No  text  declares  this  more  clearly  than  2  Corinthians 
5:15,  which  states:  “And  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but 
unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again.” 

A  theory  closely  related  to  the  moral  influence  theory 
and  to  be  classed  with  it  contends  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  an  expression  of  the  sympathy  of  God  for  the  sinner. 
An  illustration  used  by  the  ones  who  preach  this  idea  is  of 
a  mother  leaning  over  the  cradle  of  her  sick  child,  and  there 
is  more  pain  manifest  on  her  face  through  sympathy  than  is 
manifest  on  the  face  of  the  suffering  child;  but  Christ  did 
not  die  merely  to  become  a  companion  of  men  who  die.  He 
died  that  men  might  not  have  to  die.  He  dees  not  merely 
hold  their  hand  w’hile  they  suffer  the  judgments  of  their  sins; 
rather  He  bore  the  penalty  that  they  might  never  have  it 
to  bear. 

3.  The  Idcntiticatiou  Theory. 

This  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  death  of  Christ  may  be 
stated  in  few  words;  It  is  declared  by  those  who  defend  this 
idea  that  Christ  so  identified  Himself  with  men  as  to  be  able 
to  represent  them  before  God,  and  thus  to  confess  their  sins 
and  to  repent  in  their  behalf.  It  is  obvious  that  the  essential 
element  of  expiation  is  not  included  and  that  God,  again,  is 
supposed  to  be  justified  in  forgiving  sovereignly  those  w’ho 
repent,  whether  it  be  their  own  act  or  the  act  of  another 
identified  with  them. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  Jniy-Scplcnibir  Number,  10.^7) 


SERIES  IN  CHRISTOLOGY 

THE  PREINCARNATE  SON  OF  GOD 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Author’s  note:  This  second  article  in  the  series  concludes  the 
consideration  of  the  preincarnate  Person  of  the  Son  of  God,  Having 
previously  treated  the  historical  setting  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
His  eternity  and  pre-existence,  we  present  here  His  divine  attributes, 

His  titles,  and  the  contribution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the 
subject. 

THE  DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD 

The  divine  attributes  of  the  Son  of  God  present  a  clear 
revelation  that  in  Him  “dwells  the  whole  fullness  of  deity 
bodily”  (R.S.V.,  Col.  2:9).  Every  attribute  of  importance 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
be  attributed  to  Christ.  The  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  on 
this  point  has  been  so  clear  that  since  the  Council  of  Nicea 
in  325  when  the  deity  of  Christ  was  stated  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  and  of  the  Scriptures  there  has  been  no  denial 
of  the  deity  of  Christ  which  did  not  also  deny  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  Scriptures.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  generally 
conceded  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  gives  a 
firm  basis  for  the  deity  of  Christ. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  present  briefly  the 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  divine  attributes 
of  Christ.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  deity  of  Christ  in  His 
preincarnate  state  was  the  same  as  in  His  incarnate  state. 
Hence,  for  the  revelation  of  His  divine  attributes  we  may 
appeal  to  any  Scripture  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  which 
may  apply.  The  arguments  of  ^he  kenotic  theologians  to  the 
point  that  Christ  surrendered  some  of  His  divine  attributes 
in  the  incarnation  will  be  discussed  and  refuted  in  its  proper 
place.  It  is  held  here  that  His  deity  is  constant  from  eter¬ 
nity  to  eternity,  with  the  same  divine  attributes. 

There  is  unusual  significance  to  most  of  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes.  Their  individual  character  is  such  that  if  it  be 
proved  that  Christ  possessed  certain  divine  attributes  it 
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necessarily  follows  that  He  possessed  all  devine  attributes. 
Hence  if  Christ  is  omniscient  He  must  be  also  omnipotent. 
If  He  is  infinite,  He  must  be  also  omnipresent.  If  He  is  eter¬ 
nal,  He  must  be  self -existent.  The  evidence  is,  however,  com¬ 
plete  and  does  not  need  to  rest  on  this  rational  argument. 

Eternity  and  pre-existence.  As  previously  shown,  Christ 
is  declared  by  the  Scriptures  to  be  eternal  (Mic.  5:2;  John 
8:58;  Col.  1:16-17;  Rev.  1:11).  All  the  passages  on  His 
pre-existence  are  sustaining  evidence  for  His  eternity.  If 
Christ  is  eternal,  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that  He  is  God. 

Self -existence.  From  the  fact  of  the  eternity  of  Christ, 
it  follows  that  He  is  the  uncaused  cause,  the  self-existent 
one.  Inasmuch  as  He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  it  is  nec¬ 
essarily  true  that  He  Himself  is  uncreated  (John  1:1-3;  Col. 
1:16-17). 

Omnipresence.  That  God  is  omnipresent  is  the  clear 
teaching  of  Scripture  (Dt.  4:39;  Psa.  139:7-10;  Prov.  15:3; 
Isa.  66:1;  Jer  23:24;  Acts  17:27).  It  is  evident  that  Christ 
possessed  the  same  attribute.  His  promises  of  abiding  with 
His  disciples  forever  (Mt.  28:20),  and  His  promise  to  indwell 
the  believer  (John  14:18,  20,  23)  are  impossible  of  any  literal 
fullfillment  unless  CHirist  is  also  omnipresent.  The  experience 
of  Nathaniel  (John  1:48)  would  imply  that  Christ  was 
spiritually  omnipresent  even  during  His  life  on  earth.  If  the 
disputed  passage  of  John  3:13,  “which  is  in  heaven,”  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  genuine,  it  would  be  explicit  statement  of  this 
doctrine.  Inasmuch  as  the  deity  of  Christ  can  be  sustained 
on  other  grounds,  it  would  follow  that  Christ  as  God  has  the 
same  omnipresence  which  is  described  so  clearly  in  Psalm 
139:7-10.  Whether  in  heaven  or  hell  or  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,  Christ  is  there. 

Omniscience.  Repeatedly  in  Scripture  Christ  is  said  to 
possess  knowledge  which  by  its  nature  declares  that  He  is 
omniscient.  Christ  is  said  to  “know  all”  (literal  translation 
of  John  2:24),  and  again,  “He  knew  what  was  in  man”  (John 
2:25).  The  disciples  bear  witness:  “Now  we  know  that  you 
know  all  things”  (John  16:30,  R.S.V.).  Peter  declared, 
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“Lord,  you  know  everything”  (John  21:17,  R.S.V.).  If  Acts 
1:24  be  a  reference  to  Christ,  it  is  another  testimony:  “Lord, 
who  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men.  .  The  Scriptures  also 
speak  of  Christ  in  His  foreknowledge.  In  John  6:64,  it  is 
stated,  “For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who  they  were 
that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him.”  Other  refer¬ 
ences  substantiate  the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  complete  fore¬ 
knowledge  (John  13:1,  11;  18:4;  19:28).  Included  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  omniscience  is  the  idea  that  in  Christ  is  also  the 
wisdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  1:30). 

Omnipotence.  The  evidence  for  the  omnipotence  of  Christ 
is  as  decisive  as  for  other  attributes.  Sometimes  it  takes  the 
form  of  physical  power,  but  more  often  it  refers  to  authority 
over  creation.  Christ  had  the  power  to  forgive  sins  (Mt. 
9:6),  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  (Mt.  28:18),  power 
over  nature  (Lk.  8:25),  power  over  His  own  life  (John  10: 
18),  power  to  give  eternal  life  to  others  (John  17:2),  power 
to  heal  physically  as  witnessed  by  His  many  miracles,  and 
power  to  cast  out  demons  (Mk.  1:29-34,  etc.),  and  power  to 
transform  the  body  (Phil.  3:21).  By  virtue  of  His  resurrec¬ 
tion  “he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come 
unto  God  by  him  .  .  .”  (Heb.  7:25).  He  is  “able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day”  (2  Tim. 
1:12).  He  is  “able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  present 
you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding 
joy”  (Jude  24).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  incarnation  and 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  (Jhrist  permitted  Christ  to  act 
in  regard  to  sin  and  salvation.  His  omnipotence  in  any  case 
is  restricted  to  that  which  is  holy,  wise,  and  good. 

Immutability.  The  attribute  of  immutability  may  seem  to 
have  been  contradicted  by  the  incarnation.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Scripture  that,  while  the  Person  of  the  Incarnate 
Christ  differs  from  the  Person  of  the  preincarnate  Christ  by 
the  addition  of  the  complete  human  nature,  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ  remains  unchanged  and  is  essentially  immutable. 
In  the  quotation  of  Psalm  102:25-17  in  Hebrews  1:10-12,  it 
is  affirmed  of  Christ,  “Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years 
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shall  not  fail.”  The  classic  passage  on  immutability  states 
the  same  doctrine:  “Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to 
day,  and  for  ever”  (Heb.  13:8).  By  this  doctrine  it  is  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  divine  Son  of  God  of  eternity  past,  the  divine 
Son  of  God  incarnate,  and  the  glorified  Son  of  God  in  heaven 
is,  as  to  His  deity,  one  and  the  same  Person  with  unchanging 
attributes. 

The  Fullness  of  the  Godhead  in  Him.  As  a  confirmation 
of  specific  attributes  it  is  also  revealed  in  Scripture  that  in 
Christ  is  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead :  “For  in  him  dwells 
the  whole  fullness  of  deity  bodily”  (Col.  2:9,  R.S.V.).  The 
passage  is  very  emphatic  in  the  original.  The  expression  in 
him  (ev  awp)  stands  first  and  is  thereby  emphasized.  The 
word  dwells  (xatoixet)  means  “permanently  dwells.”*  The 
phrase  the  whole  fullness  of  deity  bodily  is  obviously  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  the  thought  that  in  Christ  is  all  that  is  in 
deity.  As  Peake  puts  it,  “It  is  vain  to  seek  it  [the  Godhead] 
wholly  or  partially  outside  of  him.”*  The  statement  consti¬ 
tutes  a  blanket  endorsement  of  all  that  is  taught,  in  particu¬ 
lar  concerning  the  divine  attributes  of  Christ. 

Sovereignty.  Proceeding  from  His  omnipotence,  the 
Scriptures  assign  divine  sovereignty  to  Christ.  According  to 
Matthew  28:18  (R.S.V.),  Christ  declared,  “All  authority  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  given  to  me.”  Again  in  1 
Peter  3:22,  Christ  in  heaven  is  declared  to  be  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  “with  angels,  authorities,  and  powers  subject  to 
him”  (R.S.V.).  Other  passages  bear  out  the  same  concept 
of  absolute  sovereignty  (John  5:27;  Acts  2:36;  1  Cor.  12:3; 
Col.  1:18;  Phil.  2:9).  He  is  indeed  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords  (Rev.  19:16). 

Other  qualities  of  deity.  Christ  is  constantly  represented 
in  Scripture  as  having  qualities  which  could  be  possessed 
only  by  God.  His  divine  glory  is  mentioned  in  John  17:5, 
described  in  Revelation  1:12-18.  Christ  refers  to  Himself  as 
“the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life”  (John  14:6),  qualities 

*The  Expositor’s  Greek  Testament,  III,  523. 

*Loc.  cit. 
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which  inhere  only  in  God.  He  is  the  “righteous  branch  .  .  . 
Jehovah  our  righteousness”  (Jer.  23:5-6).  He  is  the  holy 
Son  of  God  of  Luke  1:35.  Above  all,  Christ  is  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  grace — divine  love  and  righteousness  combined 
(John  1:17).  There  is  not  an  attribute  of  deity  which  is  not 
directly  or  indirectly  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Charles  Hodge  has  the  following  summary  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  evidence  for  the  divine  attributes  of  Christ: 

All  divine  names  and  titles  are  applied  to  Him.  He  is  called  God, 
the  mighty  God,  the  great  God,  God  over  all;  Jehovah,  Lord;  the  Lord 
of  lords  and  King  of  kings.  All  divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Him. 
He  is  declared  to  be  omnipresent,  omniscient,  almighty,  and  immutable, 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever.  He  is  set  forth  as  the  creator 
and  upholder  and  ruler  of  the  universe.  All  things  were  created  by 
Him  and  for  Him;  and  by  Him  all  things  consist.  He  is  the  object  of 
worship  to  all  intelligent  creatures,  even  the  highest;  all  the  angels 
all  creatures  between  man  and  God)  are  commanded  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  Him.  He  is  the  object  of  all  the  religious  senti¬ 
ments:  of  reverence,  love,  faith,  and  devotion.  To  Him  men  and  angels 
are  responsible  for  their  character  and  conduct.  He  required  that  man 
should  honour  Him  as  they  honoured  the  Father,  that  they  should  exer¬ 
cise  the  same  faith  in  Him  that  they  do  in  God.  He  declares  that  He 
and  the  Father  are  one,  that  those  who  had  seen  Him  had  seen  the 
Father  also.  He  calls  all  men  unto  Himself,  promises  to  forgive  their 
sins,  to  send  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  give  them  rest  and  peace,  to 
raise  them  up  at  the  last  day,  adn  to  give  them  eternal  life.  God  is 
not  more,  and  cannot  promise  more,  or  do  more  than  Christ  is  said  to 
be,  to  promise,  and  to  do.  He  has,  therefore,  been  the  Christian’s  God 
from  the  beginning,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places. 

THE  TITLES  OF  THE  PREINCARNATE  SON  OF  GOD 

The  titles  given  to  Christ  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  constitute  an  important  aspect  of  the  total  revelation 
of  His  Person.  A  distinction  should  be  observed  between 
those  titles  which  apply  to  His  preincarnate  Person  and  those 
which  refer  to  His  incarnate  Person.  Such  designations  as 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  man,  prophet,  priest,  king,  etc.  have 
primary  reference  to  Christ  in  the  incarnate  state,  even 
though  they  are  found  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  Their  meaning  and  contribution  falls  properly  under 
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the  discussion  of  Christ  incarnate.  To  be  considered  here 
are  the  titles  which  belong  properly  to  Christ  in  His  prein¬ 
carnate  state,  titles  which  are  references  to  His  deity  and 
preincarnate  Person. 

Jehovah.  A  comparison  of  the  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  passages  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  Christ  of 
the  New  Testament  bears  the  title  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  This  fact  has  long  been  recognized  by  conservative 
theologians.  This  is  not  denying  that  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit  also  bear  the  title  Jehovah^  but  affirms  that  it  also 
belongs  to  Christ.  The  name  is  used  both  of  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  severally  and  of  the  Trinity  as  a  whole. 

Many  passages  link  Christ  with  the  name  Jehovah.  In 
Zechariah  12:10,  where  Jehovah  is  speaking,  the  description 
is  to  be  applied  clearly  to  Christ:  “They  shall  look  unto  me 
whom  they  have  pierced”  (R.V.).  Revelation  1:7  describes 
Christ  in  the  same  language.  Again  in  Jeremiah  23:5-6, 
Christ  is  declared  to  be  “Jehovah  our  righteousness”  (cf.  1 
Cor.  1:30).  Similar  comparisons  are  found  in  other  passages 
(Psa.  68:18,  cf.  Eph.  4:8-10;  Psa.  102:12,  25-27,  cf.  Heb. 
1:10-12;  Isa.  6:5,  cf.  John  12:41).  Christ  is  the  Jehovah  of 
the  temple  (Mai.  3:1;  Mt.  12:6;  21:12,  13)  and  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Sabbath  (Mt.  12:8).“ 

Elohim.  It  is  easily  demonstrated  that  Christ  is  identified 
also  with  the  Elohim  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  Isaiah  40:3, 
Christ  is  spoken  of  as  both  Jehovah  and  Elohim  (cf.  Lk.  3:4). 
In  Isaiah  9:6-7,  Christ  is  called  “the  mighty  Elohim.”  It  is 
apparent  that  Elohim  in  the  Old  Testament  has  as  its  equiv¬ 
alent  in  the  New  Testament  0865.  Hence  all  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  referring  to  Christ  by  this  title  link  Him 
with  the  Elohim  of  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Rom.  15:6;  Eph. 
1:3;  5:5,  20;  2  Pet.  1:1)." 

Logos.  In  the  opening  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  Christ  is 
introduced  by  the  title  Logos  (Acyog),  translated  Word.  The 
Word  is  declared  to  have  been  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and 
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the  Word  was  God.  The  title  in  itself  seems  to  imply  at  least 
four  ideas:  (1)  the  concept  of  revelation — making  known  the 
truth  which  could  not  be  learned  otherwise.  Christ  was  pre¬ 
eminently  a  revelation  of  God.  (2)  The  concept  of  intelligence, 
or  having  the  power  of  mind  and  will.  This  is  shown  in  the 
context,  in  that  He  is  the  Creator  and  the  true  light  which 
came  into  the  world  to  manifest  God.  (3)  The  concept  of 
order.  There  is  the  implication  of  being  the  designer  and 
agent  of  purposeful  works.  (4)  The  idea  of  incarnation.  The 
Word  is  the  embodiment  in  a  tangible  and  significant  form  of 
that  which  is  the  eternal  God.  As  an  ordinary  word  embodies 
and  represents  a  thought,  so  Christ  is  the  embodiment  of 
what  God  is.  It  is  not  thought  that  Christ  is  more  than  God 
because  He  is  the  Word,  but  rather  that  He  is  the  expression 
of  what  God  is. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  has  had  considerable  treatment 
in  historic  theology  and  in  particular  connects  with  the 
rational  and  philosophic  implications  of  the  revelation  in 
Christ.  Much  of  this  speculation  has  been  useless  as  far  as 
contributing  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The  central  idea  re¬ 
mains  of  an  intelligent,  ordered  revelation  of  God  in  tangible 
expression.”  The  theophanies  in  the  Old  Testament  are  par¬ 
tial  representations  of  Christ  but  not  in  the  same  sense  or  as 
accurate  a  revelation  as  Christ  the  Logos. 

Son  of  God.  This  title  is  used  of  both  angels  and  men, 
but  when  a  title  of  Christ  it  is  used  to  express  an  eternal  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  Father.  The  meaning  of  the  term  has 
aroused  considerable  theological  discussion  which  has  not 
abated  through  the  centuries.  In  the  main,  however,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  church  has  been,  since  the  Council  of  Nicea  in 
325,  that  the  title  refers  to  the  eternal  relationship  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father. 

A  number  of  other  views  are  presented  at  length  in  theo¬ 
logical  works.  Of  these,  six  false  theories  of  the  sonship  of 
Christ  can  be  mentioned. 

**Cf.  Archibald  Alexander,  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia, 
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(1)  False  theory  of  sonship  by  means  of  incarnation. 

This  view  has  been  expounded  at  length  by  Wardlaw  and 
others  and  holds  that  Christ  was  not  properly  a  Son  before 
His  birth.  As  Wardlaw  defines  it,  sonship  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  incarnation,  and,  while  Christ  existed  from 
eternity  past.  He  was  not  a  Son  until  the  incarnation.’*  This 
view  has  the  advantage  of  being  simple  in  statement  and  in 
concept.  The  question  remains  whether  it  is  adequate.  If 
Christ  became  a  Son  by  means  of  the  incarnation  and  was 
not  a  Son  before  that  event,  then  the  Father  was  not  a 
Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  before  the  incarnation.  It  leaves 
unexplained  the  mystery  of  the  relation  of  the  First  Person 
to  the  Second  Person — indeed,  why  the  titles  and  order  are 
justified.  While  it  is  clear  that  the  First  Person  be¬ 
came  the  Father  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  time,  the 

relation  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  as  such  must  be  from 
eternity  and  require  some  definition.  While  many  problems 
remain,  and  it  is  not  possible  here  to  discuss  them  all,  the 

consensus  of  the  great  theologians  of  the  church  and  the 

great  church  councils  is  to  the  effect  that  Christ  has  been  a 
Son  from  eternity;  and  the  theory  that  He  became  a  Son  by 
incarnation  is  inadequate  to  account  for  the  usage  of  the 
term,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

(2)  False  theory  of  sonship  by  means  of  baptism.  This 
view  has  been  held  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptural  accounts  of 
the  baptism  of  Christ.  On  that  occasion  Christ  was  declared 
the  Son  of  God:  “This  is  my  beloved  Son,  with  whom  I  am 
well  pleased”  (Mt.  3:17,  R.S.V.).  This  cannot  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  He  was  not  the  Son  of  God  before  this  event. 
In  fact,  the  baptism  of  Christ  is  totally  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  Father  and  Son  relationship.  This  theory  must  be  ex¬ 
cluded  as  trivial. 

(3)  False  theory  of  sonship  by  means  of  resurrection. 
Here  again  is  a  viewpoint  based  upon  misapplication  of 
Scripture.  According  to  Romans  1:4,  it  is  revealed  of  Christ 

'*RaIph  Wardlaw,  Systematic  Theology  (Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  lgS7),  II,  32-60. 
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that  He  is  “designated  Son  of  God  in  power  according  to 
the  Spirit  of  holiness  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord’*  (R.S.V.).  It  is  clear  to  all  that  the 
resurrection  is  an  outstanding  proof  of  the  deity  and  of  the 
divine  sonship  of  Christ,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  He  was 
not  the  Son  of  God  before  this  event.  Such  interpretation 
is  definitely  ruled  out  by  the  fact  that  He  is  called  the  Son 
of  God  repeatedly  before  His  death  and  resurrection,  and 
used  the  term  Father  in  relation  to  the  First  Person. 

Another  passage  which  bears  on  the  issue  is  Acts  13:32- 
33:  “And  we  bring  you  the  good  news  that  what  God  prom¬ 
ised  to  the  fathers,  this  he  has  fulfilled  to  us  their  children  by 
raising  Jesus:  as  also  it  is  written  in  the  second  psalm, 
‘Thou  art  my  Son,  today  I  have  begotten  thee*  *’  (R.S.V.). 
Here  the  reference  is  to  Psalm  2:7,  in  which  the  decree  of 
God  is  revealed  concerning  the  generation  of  the  Son.  At 
first  glance,  the  application  in  Acts  seems  to  be  to  the  res¬ 
urrection.  The  expression  “raising  Jesus’*  as  here  used  does 
not  refer  to  the  resurrection  at  all,  but  to  the  simple  fact 
that  God  gave  His  Son  to  the  world  in  the  incarnation.  The 
word  raise  (dvaoTir|oag)  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  arise 
(cf.  Mt.  22:24;  Acts  7:18;  20:30),  i.e,,  to  come  on  the  scene 
of  life.  The  common  expression  that  “a  prophet  arose**  is 
the  same  idea.  The  passage  in  Acts  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  introduces  the  resurrection  as  a  new  idea  to  the  context 
in  Acts  13:34:  “And  as  for  the  fact  that  he  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  no  more  to  return  to  corruption,  he  spoke  in  this 
way,  ‘I  will  give  you  the  holy  and  sure  blessings  of  David*” 
(R.S.V.).  In  other  words,  the  thought  of  resurrection  is  not 
introduced  until  verse  thirty-four.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
the  resurrection  brought  the  humanity  of  Christ  into  a  new 
victory  of  resurrection  in  which  the  deity  of  His  Person  and 
His  victory  over  sin,  death,  and  the  grave  are  demonstrated. 
It  is  not  true  that  His  divine  sonship  begins  with  the  res¬ 
urrection. 

(4)  False  theory  of  sonship  by  means  of  exaltation  to 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Based  on  Hebrews  1 :3,  it  is  held  that 
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Christ  was  made  a  Son  when  He  was  exalted  at  the  ascen¬ 
sion.  It  can  be  objected  to  this  view  as  to  others  that  He 
is  clearly  a  Son  from  eternity  and  is  declared  to  be  a  Son  be¬ 
fore  His  exaltation.  This  exaltation  is  a  declaration  of  His 
divine  Sonship  and  of  His  victory  over  sin  and  death. 

(5)  False  theory  of  sonship  by  means  of  title  or  office. 
This  theory,  based  on  Philippians  2:9,  holds  that  Christ  was 
a  Son  in  the  sense  only  of  bearing  this  title  and  that  He  was 
not  actually  a  generated  Son.  Against  this  it  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  such  a  concept  of  sonship  destroys  most  of  its 
meaning.  Unless  there  is  corresponding  reality  which  justi¬ 
fies  the  term,  sonship  becomes  merely  a  compliment.  The 
Scriptures  speak  of  Christ  as  a  begotten  and  generated  Son, 
and,  while  His  generation  is  not  the  same  in  kind  as  human 
generation,  being  different  and  unique,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
constitutional  aspect  of  the  Second  Person  rather  than  an 
acquired  title. 

(6)  False  theory  of  sonship  by  means  of  covenant  re¬ 
lation.  This  view  which  is  based  on  the  concept  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  covenant  between  members  of  the  Godhead  holds  that 
the  sonship  of  Christ  is  an  assumed  office,  beginning  with 
the  covenant  in  eternity  past  and  ending  when  the  covenant 
relationship  and  work  is  completed.  Again  this  view  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  explain  the  Scriptural  terminology.  It  would  give  to 
the  term  son  merely  the  significance  of  a  title  or  office  which 
has  not  real  connection  with  the  ordinary  human  connota¬ 
tions  of  the  word. 

(7)  The  Biblical  and  true  vieiv  of  the  sonship  of  Christ. 
The  Scriptures  represent  Christ  as  eternally  the  Son  of  God 
by  eternal  generation.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
nature  of  the  sonship  and  the  nature  of  the  generation  are 
unique,  being  eternal,  it  has  been  used  in  the  Bible  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  relationship  between  the  First  Person  and  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Person.  In  Psalm  2 :7,  Jehovah  speaks,  “I  will  tell  of  the 
decree :  Jehovah  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  son ;  This  day  have 
I  begotten  thee”  (R.V.).  According  to  this  passage,  Christ 
is  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  begotten  in  the  day  of 
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the  eternal  decree.  This  is,  in  effect,  a  statement  that  <  rist 
is  eternally  the  Son  of  God  as  the  decree  itself  is  eternal.  He 
is  not  only  declared  a  Son  from  eternity  but  begotten  from 
eternity.  Some  have  interpreted  this  passage  prophetically 
on  the  ground  that  the  context  is  prophetic.  It  is  rather  that 
the  prophesied  victory  is  on  the  ground  of  His  sonshi?io?^?he 
passage  in  Psalms  2:7  is  quoted  three  times  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  13:33;  Heb.  1:5;  5:5).  The  Acts  passage 
deals  with  the  fact  of  Christ  being  raised  up  to  be  ' 
carnate  Savior.  In  Hebrews  1:5,  the  appeal  is  made  the 
majesty  of  Christ  as  that  above  the  angels  because  He  is 
the  Son  of  God.  The  appointment  of  Christ  to  the  priesti^v/jd 
by  the  Father  is  said  to  be  added  to  His  sonship  in  Hebrews 
5:5.  All  three  of  the  citations  in  the  New  Testament  draw 
on  Psalm  2:7  for  proof  of  the  unique  status  of  Christ  and 
confirm  rather  than  deny  His  eternal  sonship.  Further  evi¬ 
dence  for  eternal  sonship  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Christ  is 
represented  as  already  the  Son  of  God  when  given  to  the 
world  (John  3:16,  17;  Gal.  4:4). 

The  Scriptural  view  of  the  sonship  of  Christ,  as  recog¬ 
nized  in  many  of  the  great  creeds  of  the  church,  is  that 
Christ  was  always  the  Son  of  God  by  eternal  generation,  and. 
that  He  took  upon  Himself  humanity  through  generation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  human  birth  was  not  in  order  to  become  s 
a  Son  of  God,  but  because  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  Principal* 
Scriptures  bearing  on  the  doctrine  in  addition  to  those  dis¬ 
cussed  are  numerous  (Mt.  16:13-16;  26:63-64;  Lk.  2:11,  2G, 
38;  John  1:49;  3:16,  18,  35,  36;  11:27;  Acts  9:20;  Heb.  1:2, 
8;  1  John  2:23;  5:9-12).  As  God,  Christ  addresses  the  First 
Person  as  His  Father,  while  as  man,  Christ  addresses  Him 
as  His  God  (John  20:17). 

The  first  begotten  (jtQWTOToxog).  Seven  times  in  the  New 
Testament  this  term  is  used  of  Christ  (Mt.  1:25;  Lk.  2:7; 
Rom.  8:29;  Col.  1:15,  18;  Heb.  1:6;  Rev.  1:5).  It  occurs 
twice  in  reference  to  others  (Heb.  11:28;  12:23).  As  a  de¬ 
scriptive  name  of  Christ,  it  appears  with  three  distinct 
meanings.  (1)  As  the  “first-born  among  many  brethren,” 
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and  aju'Jhe  first-born  of  all  creation”  (Rom.  8:29;  Col.  1:16), 
it  is  used  clearly  in  reference  to  the  eternal  existence  of  the 
divine  S^sn  of  God  and  helps  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  eter¬ 
nal  generation.  (2)  As  the  first-born  of  Mary  (Mt.  1:26;  Lk, 
2:7;  Heb.  1:6),  the  title  is  given  to  Christ  as  Mary's  first¬ 
born  ^  It  is  used  clearly  in  reference  to  His  incarnate 
^erson.  *.(3)  A  third  usage  is  found  in  the  description  of 
Christ  a,H  “first-born  from  the  dead”  (Col.  1:18,  R.S.V.),  and 
“tbr  j  j.jff-born  of  the  dead”  (Rev.  1:5,  R.S.V.).  Here  the 
neanin"  is  that  Christ  is  the  first  to  be  raised  from  the  dead 
in  resur  ^jetion.  There  had  been  a  number  of  restorations  as 
in  ti«i«4^ca§e  of  Lazarus,  but  no  one  before  had  received  resur¬ 
rection  life  and  an  immortal,  resurrection  body.  Christ  is 
I  he  first  of  this  order. 

The  only  begotten  (povoyevrig).  This  title  is  used  for 
yhrist  five  times  in  the  New  Testament  (John  1:14,  18;  3:16, 
78;  1  John  4:9),  all  in  the  writings  of  John.  The  Revised 
V^ersion  translates  the  expression  by  “only  Son,”  which  seems 
to  be  an  over-simplification  of  the  real  meaning.  The  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  as  used  here  is  more  literal.  ‘The  thought 
is  clearly  that  Christ  is  the  begotten  of  God  in  the  sense  that 
ro  other  is.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  use  of  the  same  word 
in  regard  to  Isaac  (Heb.  11:17),  who  was  not  literally  the 
only  begotten  of  Abraham,  but  he  was  the  only  begotten  of 
Abraham  in  the  sense  that  he  was  the  promised  seed.  It  is 
used  in  the  ordinary  sense  also  in  Scripture  (Lk.  7:12;  8:42, 
th9  only  other  references  in  the  New  Testament).  The  term 
is  again  a  confirmation  of  the  idea  of  eternal  generation, 
though  Christ  was  also  the  only  begotten  in  reference  to  His 
humanity.  The  thought  of  John  3:16  seems  to  be  that  the 
Son  which  was  the  only  begotten  from  eternity  past  was 
given  by  the  Father. 

The  Angel  of  Jehovah.  One  of  the  significant  and  impor¬ 
tant  titles  is  that  given  Him  in  the  Old  Testament  when  He 
appeared  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  As  one  of  the  principal 
theophanies,  it  is  important  for  many  reasons,  confirming 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  and  revealing  the  ministry  of 
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God  to  men  in  the  Old  Testament  period.  It  is  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  specifically  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  At  least  three  lines  of  evidence 
substantiate  this  claim. 

(1)  Christ  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  identified  as  Jeho¬ 
vah  in  numerous  Old  Testament  passages.  When  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  spoke  to  Hagar  (Gen.  16:7-13),  He  is  identified 
as  Jehovah  (vs.  13).  The  account  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Gen.  22:11-18)  affords  the  same  identification  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  other  passages  (Gen.  31:11-13;  48:15,  16,  cf.  45:5; 
Ex.  3:1  ff.,  cf.  Acts  7:30-35;  Ex.  13:21;  14:19;  Jud.  6:11-23; 
13:9-20). 

(2)  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  also  revealed  to  be  a  distinct 
person  from  Jehovah,  Le.,  a  Person  of  the  Trinity.  In  Gen¬ 
esis  24:7,  for  instance,  Jehovah  is  described  as  sending  “his 
angel.”  The  servant  of  Abraham  testifies  to  the  reality  of 
this  in  Genesis  24:40.  Moses  speaks  of  Jehovah  sending  an 
angel  to  lead  Israel  (Num.  20:16).  An  instance  which  is  very 
clear  is  that  found  in  Zechariah  1 :12-13,  where  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  addressed  Jehovah:  “Then  the  angel  of  Jehovah  an¬ 
swered  and  said,  0  Jehovah  of  hosts,  how  long  wilt  thou  not 
have  mercy  on  Jerusalem  and  on  the  cities  of  Judah,  against 
which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  threescore  and  ten 
years?  And  Jehovah  answered  the  angel  that  talked  with  me 
with  good  words,  even  comfortable  words”  (R.V.).  Many 
other  similar  passages  occur  (Ex.  23:20;  32:34;  1  Chr.  21: 
15-18;  Isa.  63:9;  Dan.  3:25-28).  Still  other  passages  affirm 
the  deity  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  without  trinitarian  personal 
distinctions  (Jud.  2:1-5;  2  Ki.  19:35). 

(3)  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity.  Having  determined  the  deity  of  the  Angel  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  and  that  He  is  a  Person  of  the  Trinity,  it  remains  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  He  is  the  Second  Person.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  solution  of  an  otherwise  confused  picture.  How  can  a 
Person  be  God  and  at  the  same  time  address  God?  The  an¬ 
swer  lies  in  the  personal  distinctions  of  the  Trinity.  There 
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are  at  least  four  lines  of  evidence  which  identify  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  as  the  Second  Person. 

(a)  The  Second  Person  is  the  visible  God  of  the  New 
Testament.  Neither  the  Father  nor  the  Spirit  is  character¬ 
istically  revealed  in  bodily  and  visible  form.  While  the 
Father’s  voice  is  heard  from  heaven,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
seen  descending  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  Christ,  the  Second 
Person,  is  the  full  manifestation  of  God  in  visible  form.  It 
is  logical  that  the  same  Person  of  the  Trinity  should  appear 
in  bodily  form  in  both  Testaments. 

(b)  Confirming  this  induction  is  the  fact  that  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  no  longer  appears  after  the 
incarnation.  References  to  angels  in  the  New  Testament 
seem  to  refer  to  either  angelic  or  human  messengers.  It  is  a 
natural  inference  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  now  the  in¬ 
carnate  Christ. 

(c)  The  similarity  of  function  between  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  and  Christ  can  be  observed  in  the  fact  that  both  are 
sent  by  the  Father.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  Angel  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  is  sent  by  Jehovah  to  reveal  truth,  to  lead  Israel,  and  to 
defend  and  judge  them.  In  the  New  Testament,  Christ  is 
sent  by  God  the  Father  to  reveal  God  in  the  flesh,  to  reveal 
truth,  and  to  become  the  Savior.  It  is  characteristic  for  the 
Father  to  send  and  the  Son  to  be  the  sent  one.  These  facts 
again  point  to  the  identification  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  with 
Christ. 

(d)  By  the  process  of  elimination,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  could  not  be  either  the  First  Per¬ 
son  or  the  Third  Person.  According  to  John  1:18,  “No  one 
has  seen  God;  the  only  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  has  made  him  known”  (R.S.V.).  This  passage 
seems  to  imply  that  only  Christ  could  be  visible  to  man  and 
that  the  First  Person  and  the  Third  Person  did  not  reveal 
themselves  in  visible  fashion.  As  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  the 
sent  one.  He  could  not  be  the  Father  for  the  Father  is  the 
sender.  As  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  characteristically  appears 
in  bodily,  usually  human  form.  He  could  not  be  the  Holy 
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Spirit  who  does  not  appear  bodily,  except  in  the  rare  in¬ 
stance  of  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  dove  at  the  baptism  of 
Christ.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  is  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity. 

The  other  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  tend  to  con¬ 
firm  this  judgment,  revealing  in  particular  the  work  of 
Christ  in  that  period.  Discussion  on  this  aspect  of  Christ- 
ology  will  be  included  in  the  treatment  of  His  work  in  the 
Old  Testament  period. 

THE  SON  OF  GOD  IN  THE  TRINITY 

In  previous  discussion,  the  deity  and  eternity  of  the  Son 
of  God  has  been  considered,  with  the  contribution  of  the 
many  titles  which  refer  to  His  preincarnate  state.  It  remains 
to  examine  briefly  the  relation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the 
Trinity.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  attempt 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  such  or  to  support 
the  trinitarian  doctrine  as  stated  in  the  great  creeds  of  the 
church.  The  bearing  of  the  material  already  treated  will  be 
related  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  certain  important 
conclusions  being  drawn. 

In  establishing  the  deity  and  eternity  of  Christ,  an  im¬ 
portant  step  was  taken  in  relation  to  trinitarian  doctrine. 
The  added  proofs  of  there  being  divine  attributes  in  Christ 
and  the  many  titles  speaking  of  His  deity  combine  to  con¬ 
firm  the  doctrine.  Historically  as  well  as  logically,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  turns  on  the  question  of  the  deity  and 
personality  of  the  Son  of  God.  Christ  has  been  seen  to  be, 
in  His  divine  nature,  all  that  God  is.  He  has  been  related  to 
the  Father  as  His  eternally  begotten  Son.  His  divine  at¬ 
tributes  confirm  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  God  is  in  Christ. 
His  distinction  in  Person  is  confirmed  by  the  subject  and  ob¬ 
ject  relationship  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  established 
not  only  in  the  incarnate  state  but  also  in  the  preincarnate 
as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  The  accepted  order  of  the  Trinity 
in  which  Christ  is  the  Second  Person  has  been  found  to  be 
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in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  the  Father  sends  the  Son,  and 
the  Son  in  turns  sends  the  Spirit  (John  16:7). 

The  evidence  already  considered  in  every  way,  then,  con¬ 
firms  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  fact,  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  this  evidence  historically  forced  the  church  to  study 
and  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  also  true,  however, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  once  established  in  turn  en¬ 
forces  and  contributes  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  be 
made  without  attacking  the  Person  of  Christ.  It  is  also  true 
that  no  attack  on  the  Person  of  Christ  can  be  made  without 
attacking  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  stand  and  fall 
together.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  current  liberalism  is 
usually  at  heart  Unitarian  or  modalistic  in  its  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  Trinity.  The  Person  of  Christ  remains  the  great 
doctrine  upon  which  Christianity  as  a  whole  rests. 

The  preincarnate  Person  of  Christ  stands  as  a  founda¬ 
tional  truth  of  theology  and  the  Scriptures.  Its  comple¬ 
mentary  doctrine,  the  Person  of  the  incarnate  Christ,  will 
add  further  light  and  amplify  the  present  findings.  Before 
considering  this  important  and  complex  theme,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  first  to  consider  the  revelation  of  the  preincarnate 
work  of  Christ  which  in  itself  is  a  complete  revelation  of 
the  Person  of  Christ. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  19^7) 
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THE  RELATION  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 
TO  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  statement  has  been  repeatedly  made,  and  with  war¬ 
rant,  that  archaeology  has  suffered  as  much  from  its  friends 
as  from  its  foes.  This  has  been  true  because  of  mistaken 
notions  concerning  the  exact  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  archaeological  findings.  Some  have  asked  too 
much  of  archaeology;  others  have  expected  too  little;  and 
still  others  have  asked  in  the  wrong  manner.  Driver  has 
pointed  out  that  the  testimony  of  archaeology  may  generally 
be  divided  into  two  large  categories:  that  which  is  direct 
and  that  which  is  indirect.  He  notes  that  where  the  evidence 
of  archaeology  is  direct,  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value 
and  usually  determines  the  points  in  question.  When  it  is 
indirect  and  of  a  precise  nature,  it  makes  the  suggested 
solution  probable.' 

The  first  step  in  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  is  to  as¬ 
certain  the  exact  text  written  by  the  authors.  Those  who 
have  expected  archaeologists  to  bring  to  light  one  of  Paul’s 
letters  or  the  roll  written  by  Baruch  at  the  dictation  of 
Jeremiah  have  not  yet  been  rewarded  for  their  expectations. 
However,  older  manuscripts  than  those  extant  in  libraries 
and  museums  have  been  unearthed  again  and  again.  These 
are  important  for  determining  the  correct  text.  An  example 
of  such  a  finding  is  the  discovery  of  part  of  the  original 
Hebrew  of  the  non-canonical  Ecclesiasticus.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  warn  us  against  too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  Septuagint 


'D.  G.  Hogarth  (ed.),  Authority  and  Archaroloffy:  Sarred  and  Profane, 
p.  143. 
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in  the  matter  of  accuracy.*  Assuming  that  the  correct  text 
has  been  ascertained,  the  next  task  is  to  interpret  it.  This 
necessitates  a  thoroughgoing  understanding  of  the  languages 
in  which  the  text  was  written.  The  monuments  have  shed 
streams  of  light  on  the  languages  of  the  Orient  which  are 
related  to  the  Hebrew,  such  as  the  Babylonian,  the  Assyrian, 
that  of  the  Hittites,  those  of  Ras  Shamra,  and  others. 

In  yet  another  direction  does  the  evidence  of  archaeology 
operate.  It  aids  greatly  in  explaining  difficult  details  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  connection  between  Terah  and  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  moon-god  has  been  much  clarified. 
Much  light  has  been  brought  to  us  with  regard  to  mining 
and  smelting  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  invasion  of  Palestine 
by  Shishak,  the  death  of  Josiah  at  the  hands  of  Pharaoh 
Necho,  the  situation  in  Judah  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s  second  invasion  as  revealed  by  the  important  Lachish 
letters,  and  numerous  other  details.  Gaps  in  the  Biblical 
narrative  have  been  filled  in  with  the  histories  of  great  na¬ 
tions  hitherto  scarcely  known.  Perhaps  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  of  archaeological  study  is  its  disclosure  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  background  of  ancient  civilizations.  Formerly 
the  Bible  and  its  message  appeared  as  though  totally  de¬ 
tached  and  unrelated  to  its  environment,  but  now  this  has 
been  changed.  Burrows  says,  “But  it  is  not  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  the  words  and  the  grammar  of  ancient  writings  like 
those  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Bible  was  writ¬ 
ten  not  only  in  other  languages  than  ours;  it  was  written  by 
and  for  people  who  lived  in  a  world  quite  different  from  ours, 
and  it  speaks  in  terms  of  their  life.  To  understand  it  rightly, 
therefore,  we  must  understand  the  life  of  its  authors  and 

their  first  readers . This  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important 

of  the  contributions  of  archaeology,  giving  us  the  orientation 
[note  the  aptness  of  the  word]  we  need  to  read  the  Bible  as 
it  was  meant  to  be  read.”*  The  Bible  can  now  rightly  be 

*M.  Burrows,  “How  Archaeology  Helps  the  Student  of  the  Bible”  in  The 
Biblical  Archaeologist  (May,  1940),  pp.  13-14.  See  also  F.  Kenyon,  The 
Bible  and  Archaeology,  pp.  280-281. 

^Op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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viewed  against  the  background  which  was  its  original  setting. 
It  is  tied  into  the  framework  of  world  history,  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world  is  being  made 
increasingly  clearer.  The  cultural  and  social  history  of  man¬ 
kind,  which  forms  the  background  for  the  Biblical  narrative, 
illuminates  the  text  and  enhances  our  understanding  of  it. 
The  Old  Testament  ceases  to  be  suspended  in  mid-air,  as  it 
were,  for  it  has  its  feet  on  solid  ground.^  We  are  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  authentic  background  for  its  interpretation. 
Such  emphasis  upon  the  unity  of  the  ancient  Eastern  world 
in  no  wise  diminishes  the  distinct  individuality  that  we  must 
maintain  for  its  respective  parts.  Unity  here  does  not  imply 
identity,  nor  does  it  exclude  diversity.'  The  civilizations  of 
Babylonia  and  Egypt,  the  history  of  all  Mesopotamia,  the 
records  of  the  Mitannians,  the  Hittites,  the  Horites  (the  Hur- 
rians),  the  Amorites,  the  Hyksos,  the  Apiriu  found  in  the 
Egyptian  accounts,  and  the  Habiru  reveal  how  diversified 
the  contemporary  background  was. 

But  the  impression  must  not  be  gained  that  the  evidence 
for  archaeology  constitutes  an  open-sesame  to  all  the  critical 
problems  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  We  need  to  re¬ 
member  that  interpretations  of  the  same  findings  are  not  al¬ 
ways  in  agreement  and  that  at  times  the  evidence  itself 
creates  some  problems.  The  remains  of  altars  and  cult  ob¬ 
jects  do  not  of  themselves  make  clear  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  employed.  Many  questions  are  still  to  be  answered 
concerning  ancient  forms  of  worship  and  sacrifice,  despite  the 
fact  that  numerous  cult  objects  have  been  continuously  un¬ 
earthed  by  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist.  The  pronouncements 
of  archaeologists  have  had  to  be  tested  and  retested,  and  some 
of  them  (to  be  sure,  not  the  larger  number)  have  been  dis¬ 
carded  or  revised.  The  authenticity  of  a  new  discovery  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  stamp  of  authenticity  for  the  inter- 


*M.  Burrows,  What  Mean  These  Stones?  (1941),  p.  115. 

‘M.  I.  Hussey,  “Recent  Excavations  in  Mesopotamia  as  Related  to  the 
Teaching  of  the  Bible,”  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Association  of 
Biblical  Instructors,  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  p.  21. 
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pretation  which  the  archaeologist  may  place  upon  it.  For 
example,  a  stone  that  looks  like  an  altar  may  have  been  one, 
but  not  necessarily  so.  There  must  be  other  corroborative 
evidence.* 

When  once  we  have  considered  the  lines  along  which 
archaeological  testimony  proceeds,  we  are  in  position  to  ask 
the  value  of  such  evidence.  First  of  all,  archaeological  dis¬ 
coveries  have  provided  an  objective  criterion  by  which  we 
may  test  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  by  the  process 
of  literary  criticism.  These  findings  have  served  to  link 
exegesis  and  interpretation  more  closely  to  historical  fact. 
Rosmarin  contends  that  the  literary  method  by  itself  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  picture  of  ancient 
history.  The  literary  method  stands  in  need  of  just  such  a 
supplement  as  the  archaeological  method  offers  us,  so  that 
our  hypotheses  and  conjectures  may  be  tempered  by  this 
instrument  of  control.’ 

Second,  archaeology  has  definitely  confirmed  the  Biblical 
record.  To  some  this  has  appeared  as  the  only  value  of  the 
archaeological  evidence  now  in  our  possession.  But  if  it  be 
not  the  sole  value  of  archaeology,  it  is  surely  one  of  its  chief 
helps.  Space  forbids  the  setting  forth  of  the  numerous  state¬ 
ments  made  on  every  hand  in  this  particular,  but  we  do 
choose  certain  pertinent  ones.  Albright  tells  us  that  archae¬ 
ological  discoveries,  as  far  as  they  go,  almost  always  confirm 
the  Old  Testament  record.  Burrows,  in  his  fine  work  to 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  takes  some  dozen 
or  more  pages,  besides  specific  instances  throughout  the  book, 
to  present  the  cases  where  the  Biblical  record  has  been  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  results  of  archaeological  discovery.  Along 
with  this  confirmation  of  the  record  has  come  a  deeper  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  Biblical  accounts.  Albright,  perhaps  the  most 
prolific  of  all  writers  on  archaeology,  maintains  that  the  un¬ 
due  skepticism  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  to- 

•M.  Burrows,  “Archaeological  Discoveries  in  Palestine,”  in  NABl^  Vol.  I, 
Part  I,  p.  18. 

’“The  New  Trend  in  Biblical  Criticism,”  NABl,  Vol.  VI,  Part  II,  p.  86. 
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ward  the  Bible  has  been  gradually  discredited.  Repeated  cor¬ 
roborations  by  archaeology  of  innumerable  details  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble  have  ev^oked  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  reliable  source  of  history.  He  objects  emphatically  to  the 
injection  of  a  false  mythology  and  slightly  veneered  pagan¬ 
ism  into  the  Bible.  Many  views  of  the  Old  Testament,  long 
cherished  and  defended,  will  have  to  be  abandoned.*  He  goes 
even  further  to  predict  that  as  new  material  is  found  in  the 
ancient  Near  East  we  shall  witness  a  steady  growth  in  respect 
for  the  historical  trustworthiness  “of  now  neglected  or  de¬ 
spised  passages  and  details  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.”* 
Kenyon  echoes  this  pronouncement,  for  he  holds  that  as  ar¬ 
chaeological  research  progresses  there  will  be  a  steady  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  direction  of  confirming  the  essential  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  Biblical  accounts.*®  In  concluding  this  phase  of 
our  subject  we  give  the  pointed  summary  of  Burrows:  “As  a 
matter  of  fact  ...  as  a  record  of  ancient  history  the  Bible 
is  supported  by  archaeological  evidence  again  and  again.  On 
the  whole  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  results  of  excava¬ 
tion  have  increased  the  respect  of  scholars  for  the  Bible  as  a 
collection  of  historical  documents.  The  confirmation  is  both 
general  and  specific.  The  fact  that  the  record  can  be  so 
often  explained  or  illustrated  by  archaeological  data  shows 
that  it  fits  into  the  framework  of  history  as  only  a  genuine 
product  of  ancient  life  could  do.  In  addition  to  this  general 
authentication,  however,  we  find  the  record  verified  repeatedly 
at  specific  points.  Names  of  places  and  persons  turn  up  at  the 
right  places  and  in  the  right  period.”"  As  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  he  cites  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Jehoi- 
achin,  king  of  Judah,  among  the  persons  supported  at  the 
Babylonian  court  in  the  period  of  the  Exile. 

Now  that  we  have  considered  the  nature  of  the  evidence 


F.  Albright,  T/ir  Archaeology  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  pp.  127,  128, 
176,  177. 

*W.  F.  Albright,  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity,  p.  47. 
cit.,  pp.  29-30. 
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from  archaeology  and  its  value,  there  remains  the  task  of 
correlating  this  material  with  the  positions  held  by  higher 
criticism.  Has  archaeology  confirmed  or  modified  the  literary 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament?  Because  of  the  discoveries 
it  has  presented,  has  it  thereby  been  able  to  pass  verdicts 
upon  critical  positions?  There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  extent  archaeology,  in  view  of  all  that 
has  been  said  with  regard  to  it  thus  far,  has  the  right  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  findings  of  higher  criticism.  This 
very  subject  has  been  ably  handled  in  two  fine  articles  in 
The  American  Scholar  for  1938.  W.  F.  Albright  is  the  author 
of  the  first  treatment,  entitled  “Archaeology  Confronts 
Biblical  Criticism,”  and  presents  primarily  the  viewpoint  of 
the  archaeologist.  W.  C.  Graham  writes  the  second  article 
under  the  title  of  “Higher  Criticism  Survives  Archaeology” 
and  represents  the  position  of  the  literary  critic.’*  Albright 
points  out  that  when  Eichhorn  and  De  Wette  began  their 
work  in  Biblical  criticism,  archaeology  and  its  potentialities 
were  entirely  unknown.  When  Wellhausen  wrote  his  now  fa¬ 
mous  Prolegomena  in  1878,  much  had  been  done  on  the  deci¬ 
pherment  of  inscriptions  found  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 
Now  that  we  are  approaching  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  so  many  details  have  been  uncovered  that  we  can  at  last 
place  the  history  of  Israel  and  the  literature  of  this  people 
in  its  proper  light.  Confirmations  of  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  gone  on  apace  as  inscriptional  data  have 
increased.  Numerous  literary  parallels  have  been  found,  one 
rich  source  being  that  from  Ugarit.  The  result  has  been  that 
archaeologists  are  to  be  found  in  dominant  positions  as  apol¬ 
ogists  of  the  Old  Testament  and  are  advancing  toward  a  more 
conservative  attitude  to  the  records  of  Israel  than  is  the  case 
with  men  who  are  only  philologically  trained.  The  reaction, 
however,  has  been  carried  on  in  certain  quarters  in  such  a 
manner  that  serious  scholars  regard  it  with  suspicion.  There 
is  another  reason  for  the  reaction  toward  a  more  conserva¬ 
tive  position,  and  this  may  be  termed  the  change  in  the  philo- 
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sophical  interpretation  of  history.  Albright  painstakingly 
points  out  that  the  Wellhausen  school  of  criticism  was  swayed 
by  the  Hegelian  concept  of  historical  development.  For  him 
archaeological  investigation  has  the  value,  if  none  other,  of 
proving  the  untenableness  of  all  Hegelian  and  neo-Hegelian 
systems,  even  when  modified  by  a  Croce  or  caricatured  by  a 
Marx  or  Spengler.  He  finds  it  artificial  in  the  extreme  and 
opposed  to  all  analogy  so  to  circumscribe  the  Hebrew  religion 
in  the  limits  of  time  and  circumstance  permitted  by  Well¬ 
hausen  and  his  followers.  He  points  out  that  the  “thought- 
patterns”  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  are  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  picture  portrayed  for  us  by  the  critical  school.  Al¬ 
bright  notes  that  Wellhausen  exaggerated  the  resemblance 
between  the  Hebrews  of  the  Mosaic  age  and  the  pagan  Arabs, 
nearly  2,000  years  later.  This  school  holds  that  primitive 
elements  in  Israelite  culture  mean  a  generally  primitive  state 
of  culture,  and  this  he  terms  quite  unhistorical,  because 
primitive  beliefs  and  advanced  concepts  are  found  in  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia  side  by  side.  The  assumption  that  pious 
fraud  was  common  in  Israel  is  without  parallel  in  the  pre- 
Hellenistic  Orient.  The  opposite  is  true:  there  is  a  super¬ 
stitious  veneration  for  the  written  word  and  oral  tradition. 
In  Greek  times  matters  changed  in  this  respect.  His  third 
reason  for  the  shift  in  thinking  to  a  more  conservative  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  change  in  theological  emphasis.  The  past  sixty 
years  mark  a  definite  decline  in  the  place  of  the  Bible  in 
Protestant  churches.  Now  has  come  Barthianism  with  its 
authoritarianism.  There  is  increasing  recognition  that  Juda¬ 
ism  and  Christianity  are  of  a  historical  character.  Albright 
is  not  alone  in  this  reaction  against  the  leading  school  of 
Biblical  scholarship.  It  began  with  the  late  Rudolf  Kittel, 
who  declared  his  doubts  as  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Well¬ 
hausen  school,  because  they  did  not  square  with  the  data 
from  the  ancient  Orient.  Others  who  hold  a  more  or  less 
conservative  position  are  A.  Alt  of  Leipzig,  E.  Sellin  and  J. 
Hempel  of  Berlin,  M.  Noth  of  Kbnigsberg,  A.  Jirku  of  Bonn, 
and  F.  Bohl  of  Leiden  in  Holland.  Though  he  considers  Well- 
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hausen  to  be  the  greatest  Biblical  scholar  of  the  last  century, 
he  feels  his  picture  of  early  Israel  is  distorted.  Because  ar¬ 
chaeological  research  has  found  similar  ideas  prevailing  in 
different  parts  of  a  cultural  level,  he  takes  the  ground  that 
Israelite  monotheism  must  emerge  somewhere  about  that 
time  (that  is,  the  14th  century  B.  C.).  The  records  left  by 
Amos  and  Hosea  do  not  hint  that  their  teaching  of  mono¬ 
theism  was  novel,  for  they  were  reformers  and  not  religious 
innovators.  Albright’s  picture  of  Israel’s  history,  then,  fol¬ 
lowing  that  of  the  German  school,  is  like  the  traditional  one 
in  essentials  and  broad  outline,  though  details  may  differ. 
In  his  work  on  Culture  and  Conscience  (written  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  H.  G.  May)  Graham,  after  discussing  the  patri¬ 
archal  narratives  of  Genesis,  gives  his  opinion  that  it  is 
erroneous  to  treat  these  accounts  as  “purely  imaginative 
tales,”  and  feels  that  when  attention  is  given  to  this,  a  great 
deal  of  highly  subjective  criticism  may  be  abandoned  in 
time.**  Before  we  turn  to  the  detailed  discussion  of  Graham 
on  the  question  before  us,  we  would  give  the  position  of 
Rosmarin.  He  maintains  that  skepticism  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  historical  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  rallied  so  many 
scholars  of  note  that  it  may  be  said  with  Baumgarten,  “the 
Wellhausen  school  is  now  forced  into  the  defensive.”  The 
increased  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Near  East  has  led  to  a 
distrust  of  the  historical  research.  The  denial  of  historical 
reliability  to  statements  in  the  Bible  has  been  shown  to  be 
without  justification.  The  picture  drawn  by  Wellhausen  of 
the  development  of  the  Hebrew  people  has  been  proved  er¬ 
roneous  almost  point  by  point.**  Such  a  position  is  a  decided 
one,  and  we  turn  to  hear  the  verdict  of  the  literary  critic  as 
to  archaeology  and  criticism. 

Graham  in  his  article,  already  noted  above,  thinks  it  is 
not  surprising  that  we  are  today  witnessing  a  drift  from 
liberalism  toward  authoritarianism.  He  realizes  that  many 
authorities  feel  that  recent  excavations  require  of  us  revision 


'*W.  C.  Graham  and  H.  G.  May,  Culture  and  Conscience,  p.  69. 
‘*T.  W.  Rosmarin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  83-85. 
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of  some  conclusions  long  maintained  by  the  advocates  of 
higher  criticism.  His  position  is  that,  apart  from  the  matter 
of  the  details,  anyone  who  holds  that  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  do  not  show  literary  unity,  has  admitted 
all  that  is  basic  and  indispensable  to  the  liberal  viewpoint. 
He  is  prepared  to  admit  that  archaeology  has  gone  far  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  historical  value  of  the  Old  Testament  record  in 
its  portrayal  of  the  life  of  the  time.  In  fact,  it  is  more  true 
to  events  than  the  liberal  position  was  ready  to  concede.  By 
its  repeated  authentications  archaeological  research  has 
shown  that  there  is  not  so  much  reading  back  or  “retrojec- 
tion”  of  later  periods  into  the  narratives  of  the  earlier  pe¬ 
riods  as  was  supposed  by  some.  The  patriarchal  narratives 
and  the  traditions  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  he 
points  out,  may  not  now  be  ignored  by  the  serious  historian. 
Nevertheless,  Graham  claims,  this  does  not  establish  the  full 
historicity  of  the  record  as  advocated  by  some  authoritarian 
systems.  Archaeology  does  away  with  the  claim  of  simple 
racial  origins  for  the  Hebrew  people,  which  was  formed  by 
the  combination  of  smaller  groups  from  various  cultural  back¬ 
grounds.  Hebrew  law  as  a  whole  did  not  come  into  being  by 
Moses  or  in  his  age.  There  was  no  single  Hebrew  conquest 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Since  these  things  are  so,  Graham 
feels  that  archaeology  has  not  seriously  cut  away  the  ground 
from  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  higher  criticism.  And 
such  will  be  the  course  in  the  future  also,  he  believes.  Pri¬ 
marily  the  Hebrew  record  is  one  of  the  psychological  forces 
that  lie  behind  and  mold  history,  and  is  only  history  in  a 
secondary  sense.  When  thus  understood,  all  the  literature  of 
the  Old  Testament  portrays  the  labor  of  souls  in  molding  a 
culture  and  a  meaningful  way  of  life.  For  him  the  matter  of 
importance  ultimately  is  not  the  validity  of  the  actual  hi.story 
set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament  but  its  “understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  past,  in  terms  of  ultimate  reality.”  Archae¬ 
ology  is  powerless  to  detract  from  these  values,  regardless 
of  how  much  it  may  reveal  of  Wellhausen’s  failure  or  that  of 
any  other  critic  in  the  attempt  rightly  to  relate  the  literature 
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to  the  social  process  from  which  it  came.  The  failure  of 
Wellhausen  was  relative  and  not  absolute ;  he  did  not  have  the 
aid  of  archaeology  to  guide  him  because  of  the  age  in  which 
he  labored.  Nothing  has  been  found  that  will  move  the  criti¬ 
cal  school  from  its  basic  position  that  the  Hebrew  record  is 
the  result  of  “accretion,”  which  places  it  in  the  category  of 
an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  events,  rather  than  mere¬ 
ly  the  narration  of  them.  Among  some  of  the  failures  of 
Wellhausen,  Graham  notes  that  the  view  that  religious  de¬ 
velopment  in  Israel  proceeded  from  polytheism  through 
henotheism  to  a  monotheism  fully  developed  in  the  post-exilic 
age,  is  too  simple.  He  remarks  that  some  scholars  now  view 
monotheism  as  in  the  Mosaic  age,  and  finds  a  measure  of 
truth  in  both  positions.  This  enigmatic  statement,  which  we 
would  fain  have  had  him  explain,  is  given  no  elaboration. 
He  concludes  that  higher  criticism  has  not  been  futile;  ar¬ 
chaeology  merely  reveals  that  the  task  of  the  literary  critic 
has  not  been  finished. 

Just  as  the  position  of  Albright  is  not  his  alone,  but  in  a 
measure  representative,  so  that  of  Graham  has  its  advocates 
also.  Berry  tells  us  that  archaeology  cannot  take  the  place 
of  criticism,  nor  indeed  can  it  serve  as  a  check  on  its  con¬ 
clusions  except  in  a  limited  degree.  The  spheres  in  which  ar¬ 
chaeology  and  criticism  operate  intersect  only  slightly.  He 
sets  forth  the  three  general  kinds  of  evidence  which  higher 
criticism  employs:  historical  evidence,  literary  evidence  in 
the  larger  sense,  and  evidence  from  “content  of  thought.” 
Archaeology  aids  considerably  in  the  first  realm;  in  the 
other  two  its  help  is  very  little.’*  North  claims  that  while 
archaeology  has  not  overthrown  the  position  of  critical 
scholars,  it  has  tended  to  modify  it  in  some  details.  He  cites 
as  examples  E.  Sellin  in  Germany  and  Welch  in  Britain  and 
their  dating  of  documents  earlier  than  the  Wellhausen  school. 
He  feels,  however,  that  the  reaction  at  present  is  too  strong. 


R.  Berrv,  “Biblical  Criticism  and  Archaeology”  in  NAB!,  Vol.  VI, 
Part  HI,  pp.  132,  170. 
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for  archaeology  cannot  dictate  positions  to  criticism.'*  S.  R. 
Driver,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  decided  that 
the  verdict  of  archaeology  on  the  critical  views  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  neutral  on  many  points,  and  as  for  the  rest 
it  harmonized  completely  with  the  positions  taken  by  the 
critics.  He  goes  on  to  say  further  that  where  discrepancy  has 
been  claimed  between  the  two,  either  the  view  was  not  held 
by  the  critics  or  their  actual  position  remained  intact."  This 
view  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  held  by  Rosmarin. 

Where  does  the  truth  lie?  We  feel  it  is  too  sweeping  a 
statement  to  make  that  all  the  positions  and  views  of  higher 
criticism  have  been  overthrown  or  discarded  by  the  findings 
of  archaeology.  One  has  to  read  the  works  of  Albright  and 
others  but  slightly  to  realize  that  they  proceed  on  premises 
and  postulates  set  forth  by  the  critical  school.  Then,  too, 
there  are  so  many  points  where  the  two  do  not  join  issue. 
Either  archaeology  has  no  finding  on  the  subject  or  the  find¬ 
ing  it  produces  does  not  relate  itself  to  any  viewpoint  of  the 
higher  critic,  that  is  to  say,  the  discovery  may  merely  illu¬ 
minate  or  supplement  the  record.  On  the  other  hand,  it  were 
folly  to  deny  that  some  of  the  vital  positions  of  criticism  have 
not  been  besieged.  Is  not  the  matter  of  the  origin  of  mono¬ 
theism  to  the  fore  now,  and  are  not  the  lines  drawn  up  in 
array?  Surely  archaeology  has  brought  modifications  to  criti¬ 
cal  conclusions.  However,  we  feel  that  the  chief  contribu¬ 
tions  of  archaeology  thus  far  have  been  along  the  lines  indi¬ 
cated  by  J.  P.  Hyatt."  They  are:  (1)  the  opening  of  great 
areas  of  cultural  and  political  history  of  the  lands  adjacent 
Palestine — Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Arabia — with  their  languages,  their  histories,  and  their  monu¬ 
ments;  (2)  the  information  on  the  cultural  history  of  Pal¬ 
estine,  despite  its  incomplete  nature;  (3)  the  light  on  the  cult 
objects  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  neighbors;  (4)  the  material 

“C.  R.  North,  “The  Old  Testament  ia  the  Light  of  Archaeology”  in  the 
Abingdon  Bible  Commentary,  pp.  IIS,  116. 

“Hogarth,  D.  C.  (ed.),  of.  cit.,  p.  145. 

““Biblical  Archaeology  in  the  College”  in  NABI,  Vol.  VII,  Part  II,  May, 

1939. 
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made  available  to  the  philologist  of  Biblical  and  cognate 
languages.  The  help  of  archaeology  by  way  of  interpretation 
of  the  text,  explanation  of  difficulties,  illumination  of  hither¬ 
to  obscure  passages,  and  orientation  of  the  entire  political 
and  cultural  background  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  for  it  we 
are  deeply  grateful  to  those  who  have  labored.  They  have 
labored,  and  we  have  entered  into  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE  SONS  OF 

MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

X.  JESUS  AND  LAZARUS 

Of  the  seven  miracles  selected  by  John  as  samples  of  the 
mighty  work  wrought  by  Jesus,  none  duplicates  another. 
Rather,  each  belongs  in  a  class  by  itself  as  representative  of 
many  other  miracles  of  similar  nature  which  could  have  been 
cited.  Of  these  seven,  three  occurred  in  Judea,  and  they  stand 
in  an  ascending  scale  of  importance  because  each  sign  demon¬ 
strates  the  power  of  God  in  an  increasingly  difficult  situa¬ 
tion — the  healing  of  the  impotent  man,  the  curing  of  the  man 
born  blind,  and  finally  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 
By  the  time  the  last  of  these  miracles  was  performed,  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  evidence  concerning  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  faith  and  unbelief  to  ponder. 

When  John  wrote,  readers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were 
familiar  with  the  home  at  Bethany  from  the  account  of 
Jesus’  visit  in  Luke  10.  For  One  who  had  no  place  in  which 
to  lay  His  head,  this  home  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness. 
Here  He  found  hospitality  and  a  loving  receptivity  to  His 
message.  It  was  necessary  therefore  only  to  mention  the 
sisters  by  name  in  John’s  account  to  establish  their  identity. 
Were  it  not  for  the  circumstances  that  Lazarus  fell  sick,  we 
might  not  have  known  that  they  had  a  brother.  Even  in  the 
story  of  his  illness  and  the  events  which  followed  it,  there 
is  no  clear  delineation  of  his  character.  No  word  of  his 
stands  recorded.  It  would  be  unkind  to  suggest  that  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  sisters  were  too  voluble.  What¬ 
ever  tendency  Martha  may  have  had  in  that  direction,  the 
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same  does  not  seem  to  have  been  true  of  Mary,  whose  words 
were  few  when  Jesus  was  at  hand.  Perhaps  by  reason  of 
youth  and  because  he  was  of  a  quiet,  retiring  disposition, 
Lazarus  deliberately  chose  the  role  of  silence  whenever  he 
could.  But  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  parts,  for  the  sisters 
dare  to  claim  him  as  one  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  the  Lord 
Himself  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  disciples  shared  with 
Him  an  esteem  and  affection  for  this  man  of  Bethany  (11: 
3,  11). 

Since  Jesus  was  not  present  when  Lazarus  became  ill,  the 
sisters  sent  a  message  to  Him  with  the  information.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  restraint.  No  doubt  the  sickness  was 
severe,  because  in  a  few  hours  it  proved  fatal.  Yet  the  mes¬ 
sage  contained  no  plea  for  intervention  of  any  kind,  whether 
by  journey  to  the  spot  or  the  healing  of  the  malady  by  the 
speaking  of  a  word,  as  Jesus  had  done  for  the  nobleman’s 
son  (John  4:50).  It  is  possible  that  the  sisters  were  not 
aware  of  such  healings  by  Jesus  at  a  distance,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  were  content  to  allow  the  Master  complete 
freedom  to  do  what  His  wisdom  and  love  dictated.  The  mes¬ 
sage  was  certainly  not  lacking  in  entreaty,  however  much  it 
was  veiled.  “Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick.”  The 
appeal  of  love  is  irresistible.  People  will  do  for  love  what 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  do  for  any  other  consideration. 

A  question  relating  to  divine  providence  arises  just  here. 
A  man  who  is  an  object  of  Jesus’  love  lies  sick.  There  are 
those  who  say  with  some  vehemence  that  it  is  sinful  for  a 
child  of  God  to  be  sick,  and  utterly  contrary  to  His  will. 
Unless  the  case  of  Lazarus  is  exceptional,  this  position  can¬ 
not  be  substantiated.  We  will  have  to  say  that  the  case  of 
many  others  is  exceptional,  such  as  Trophimus,  Epaphroditus, 
Timothy,  and  even  the  apostle  Paul.  Those  who  assert  that 
the  Christian  can  claim  healing  for  the  body  on  the  basis  of 
Christ’s  redemptive  work  must  face  the  fact  that  death  is 
obviously  the  will  of  God  for  His  people,  and  death  is 
brought  on  in  multitudes  of  cases  by  illness.  Is  then  the 
death  according  to  God’s  will  but  not  the  sickness  which  pro- 
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duces  the  death?  Furthermore,  why  should  we  attempt  to 
distinguish  sickness  from  other  forms  of  distress  which 
make  up  the  trials  of  life  allotted  to  us?  They  are  all  part  of 
our  earthly  pilgrimage  and  are  designed  to  cast  us  the  more 
completely  upon  God  than  we  might  be  otherwise.  Those 
whom  the  Lord  loves  most  He  chastens  most  severely.  Abra¬ 
ham  was  called  the  friend  of  God,  and  he  was  tested  most 
sorely. 

Jesus  Himself  is  authority  for  the  truth  that  a  sickness 
can  be  to  the  glory  of  God  (v.  4).  It  was  “not  unto  death” 
in  the  sense  that,  although  death  occurred,  this  issue  of  the 
sickness  was  set  aside  by  the  action  of  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory.  But  it  must  have  puzzled  the  messenger  no  little 
to  find  on  his  return  to  Bethany  that  the  words  of  the  Master 
in  whom  the  sisters  placed  so  much  confidence  had  apparently 
failed  of  their  realization.  Was  he  tempted  to  alter  the  mes¬ 
sage  from  Jesus,  or  leave  it  unspoken?  The  glory  of  God  was 
of  more  importance  than  the  physical  well-being  of  Lazarus 
or  the  comfort  of  Martha  and  Mary.  This  glory  receives  nar¬ 
rower  definition  in  the  following  statement,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Son  of  God  would  be  glorified  through  the  sickness.  So 
the  Father  was  to  be  glorified  in  the  Son  (cf.  John  14:13). 
We  are  not  told  how  the  sickness  of  Lazarus  contributed  to 
the  glory  of  Christ,  but  this  much  at  least  is  plain — ^that  it  af¬ 
forded  Him  an  opportunity  to  show  forth  once  more  that  He 
was  Israel's  Messiah  by  raising  His  friend  from  the  dead. 
In  a  more  remote  sense,  the  incident  contributed  to  His  glory 
in  that  it  precipitated  the  action  of  the  Jews  against  Him 
and  thus  led  to  the  closing  events  of  His  earthly  life  which 
resulted  finally  in  His  death  and  resurrection. 

The  evangelist  is  at  some  pains  to  assure  the  reader  at 
this  point  that  Jesus  cherished  real  affection  for  the  two 
sisters  who  were  now  so  anxious  and  for  the  brother  who 
had  been  stricken  so  desperately  ill.  If  ever  there  was  need 
to  assert  the  Master’s  love,  it  was  here,  for  the  next  state¬ 
ment  seems  utterly  to  belie  it.  On  hearing  of  the  sickness, 
Jesus  deliberately  remained  where  He  was  for  two  days. 
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Some  have  supposed  that  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
stress  of  Messianic  work  which  engaged  Him  at  the  time. 
Of  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  in  the  narrative,  al¬ 
though  the  Lord  and  His  followers  were  not  in  complete  re¬ 
tirement  (10:40-42).  Certainly  the  manner  of  statement  is 
strange.  We  might  expect  a  declaration  of  the  Savior’s  love 
for  the  family  at  Bethany  to  be  followed  by  the  notice  of  His 
immediate  departure  to  help  them.  Some  light  appears  here 
if  we  recall  what  had  just  been  said  about  the  sickness  being 
for  the  glory  of  God.  For  Jesus  to  heal  a  man  seriously  ill 
would  be  to  meet  a  need  and  to  bring  joy  into  a  family  cir¬ 
cle,  but  it  had  been  done  thousands  of  time,  no  doubt,  in  the 
months  and  years  of  our  Lord’s  active  ministry.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  call  a  man  back  from  the  dead  would  be  a 
notable  accomplishment.  To  be  sure,  there  are  other  in¬ 
stances  on  record,  but  not  many.  Jairus’  daughter  had  been 
raised  shortly  after  her  death  and  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Nain  had  been  raised  on  the  way  to  the  burial  ground,  but 
in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  as  we  are  told  later  in  the  narrative, 
he  had  been  dead  four  days  wtien  Jesus  arrived.  Since  it 
was  more  for  the  glory  of  God  to  raise  the  dead  than  to  re¬ 
store  the  sick,  the  Lord  designed  to  use  as  the  human  instru¬ 
ments  in  this  great  achievement  those  who  were  close  to  Him 
in  spirit,  those  who  will  prize  the  privilege  of  contributing 
something  to  the  glory  of  God  when  they  understand  all  that 
is  involved. 

If  Jesus’  delay  meant  a  sore  test  of  faith  for  Martha  and 
Mary,  His  proposal  to  the  disciples  at  the  end  of  the  two  day 
period  that  they  should  all  go  into  Judea  again  brought  a 
testing  of  their  faith  as  well.  It  seems  that  Jesus  used 
Judea  deliberately  rather  than  Bethany  in  order  to  give 
frank  expression  to  the  danger  which  attended  a  return  to 
that  region.  The  disciples  were  quick  enough  to  sense  the 
situation,  and  volunteered  the  reminder  that  it  was  in  that 
sector  that  the  Jews  had  recently  attemped  to  stone  their 
Master  (10:31).  Jesus  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  danger. 
Nor  did  He  affirm  that  it  would  be  possible  for  Him  ulti- 
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mately  to  avoid  the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  But  He  was 
content  to  rest  in  the  confidence  that  He  had  a  time  allotted 
for  His  mission  on  earth,  and  it  had  not  run  out.  There¬ 
fore  He  can  as  calmly  labor  in  Judea  as  beyond  Jordan.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  miss  the  will  of  God  by  being  in  the  wrong 
place  would  be  to  stumble  as  definitely  as  one  stumbles  in 
the  night. 

Having  dismissed  the  possibility  of  mishap  for  Himself, 
Jesus  gave  His  reason  for  making  the  trip,  namely,  to 
awaken  Lazarus  out  of  sleep.  The  disciples,  misinterpreting 
as  so  often,  construed  His  words  to  mean  that  the  sick  man 
was  at  last  enjoying  healthful  slumber.  To  them  such  a  con¬ 
dition  means  that  there  was  no  need  of  going  to  help  him 
at  all.  He  was  sure  to  recover.  But  the  Lord  had  used  a 
highly  meaningful  word  in  saying  that  Lazarus  slept.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  possible,  as  the  statement  of  the  disciples 
shows,  for  the  word  to  mean  ordinary  sleep,  and  it  is  so 
used  of  the  soldiers  who  slept  at  the  tomb  of  Christ,  yet  the 
word  has  a  special  application  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
death  of  believers.  It  is  not  used  of  the  death  of  unbelievers. 
“This  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  sleep  is  appropriate  be¬ 
cause  of  the  similarity  in  appearance  between  a  sleeping 
body  and  a  dead  body;  restful  ness  and  peace  normally  char¬ 
acterize  both.  The  object  of  the  metaphor  is  to  suggest  that 
as  the  sleeper  does  not  cease  to  exist  while  his  body  sleeps, 
so  the  dead  person  continues  to  exist  despite  his  absence  from 
the  region  in  which  those  who  remain  can  communicate  with 
him,  and  that,  as  sleep  is  known  to  be  temporary,  so  the 
death  of  the  body  will  be  found  to  be.  Sleep  has  its  waking, 
death  will  have  its  resurrection.”* 

This  mighty  deed  which  Jesus  proposed  for  Himself,  the 
waking  of  Lazarus  from  sleep,  was  intended  to  make  an  im¬ 
pact  in  more  than  one  direction.  As  the  story  progresses, 
our  attention  is  focused  on  the  family,  the  mourners,  and 
then  the  Jews  generally  who  heard  of  the  miracle,  including 
the  Sanhedrin.  But  in  all  that  follows,  the  disciples  are  vir- 

'Ilogg  and  Vine,  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonlons,  p,  128. 
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tually  lost  sight  of.  Spurred  by  Thomas"  resolute  loyalty, 
they  follow  Jesus  to  Bethany,  but  there  they  drop  into  the 
background.  Things  are  moving  on  a  level  too  high  for 
them.  But  even  though  they  are  as  little  children,  fearful 
and  awestruck,  they  are  taken  along  for  a  purpose.  Their 
Leader  has  in  mind  that  their  faith  will  profit  (v.  15).  For 
those  who  truly  follow  Christ,  faith  must  be  a  growing  thing. 
These  men  believed  when  they  first  shared  the  company  of 
Jesus  in  the  day  when  John  was  baptizing  (Chap.  1).  They 
believed  again  when  they  saw  the  wine  which  had  been 
water  a  few  minutes  before  (Chap.  2).  They  believed  again 
when  they  saw  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude 
and  heard  the  discourse  on  the  bread  of  life  (Chap.  6).  It 
may  not  be  clear  whether  Jesus  had  in  view  simply  the  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  confidence  of  His  followers  in  Himself  or 
whether  He  looked  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus  to  prepare 
these  men  for  His  own  resurrection.  There  were  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  believing  that  He  would  rise 
again.  The  most  obvious  was  their  assurance  that  Messiah 
could  not  die,  so  that,  even  though  He  spoke  of  His  forth¬ 
coming  death  and  resurrection,  they  could  only  class  such 
utterances  as  entirely  mystical  and  incomprehensible.  They 
were  so  preoccupied  with  a  mundane  conception  of  His  king¬ 
dom  that  they  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  another  pro¬ 
gram.  A  second  factor  may  well  have  been  this:  that  though 
Jesus  accomplished  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  who  would 
be  left  to  summon  Jesus  Himself  from  the  dead?  They  had 
not  been  able  to  assimilate  that  word  so  recently  spoken  by 
the  Lord  concerning  His  own  life:  “I  have  power  to  lay 
it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again”  (10:18).  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  as  they  looked  back  on  this  experience  from  the 
vantage  point  of  post-resurrection  times,  they  were  able  to 
see  how  this  event  at  Bethany,  with  its  self-revelation  of 
Christ  as  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  pointed  straight  on 
to  the  bursting  of  the  bonds  which  death  had  put  about  the 
Master  Himself. 

Jesus*  dealing  with  the  two  sisters  must  be  reserved  for 
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subsequent  studies.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  situation 
was  difficult  for  everybody  concerned,  since  the  women  could 
not  understand  why  the  Lord  had  not  come  sooner,  and  the 
press  of  mourners  made  heart-to-heart  conversation  far  from 
easy.  The  one  thing  of  which  they  were  overwhelmingly 
conscious  was  their  loss.  Why  did  God  permit  their  brother 
to  be  taken?  The  question  is  not  often  raised,  but  it  is  not 
irreverent  to  raise  it,  namely.  Why  should  believers  die  at 
all?  Could  they  not  be  translated  when  their  work  on  earth 
is  done  and  thus  be  spared  this  experience?  But  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  inasmuch  as 
all  sinned  (Romans  5:12).  “We  die  according  to  the  law  of 
our  birth :  we  live  according  to  the  law  of  the  new  birth,  the 
redemption.”  That  is  to  say,  we  are  born  in  sin,  and  sin 
brings  death.  But  our  spiritual  life  which  bridges  death  has 
the  heavenly,  eternal  quality  of  the  divine  nature  itself.  Our 
hope  is  in  the  God-man,  who  did  not  sin  like  the  first  man, 
and  only  died  because  He  was  making  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  others  who  deserved  to  die.  Because  He  lives,  we 
shall  live  also. 

The  sight  of  Mary  weeping  at  His  feet  and  the  Jews  who 
had  come  from  the  house  weeping  also  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  Jesus.  We  read  that  He  groaned  in  spirit  and 
troubled  Himself  (v.  33).  The  former  expression  is  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  to  analyze.  We  get  little  help  from  the  an¬ 
cient  commentators.  Origen  does  not  have  any  extant  com¬ 
ment  on  this  verse.  Augustine  suggests  that  Christ  here 
teaches  sinful  man  to  be  displeased  with  himself  because  of 
his  wicked  works,  that  he  may  be  led  to  penitential  sorrow. 
Chrysostom  sees  in  the  terminology  a  proof  that  Jesus  put 
on  our  human  nature,  and  explains  that  Jesus  was  here 
rebuking  His  feelings  of  grief  which  were  in  danger  of  run¬ 
ning  away  with  Him.  It  is  true  that  the  thought  of  rebuke 
and  even  of  stern  anger  belongs  to  other  occurrences  of  this 
word  £fiP()i|xdojiai  in  the  Gospels.  Cf.  Matthew  9:30;  Mark 
1:43;  14:5.  In  these  references,  however,  other  persons  are 
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the  object  of  the  feeling.  Here  and  in  v.  38,  the  term  ren¬ 
dered  “groaning”  is  used  of  Jesus’  subjective  state,  which 
leaves  unexplained  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the  word.  Some 
favor  the  idea  that  it  simply  means  that  Jesus  was  strongly 
moved,  in  which  case  grief  is  the  sufficient  explanation. 
Allen  suggests  that  the  word  “may  well  express  the  physical 
effect  of  powerful  emotion  upon  His  voice.  It  represents  the 
inarticulate  sounds  which  escape  men  when  they  are  phys¬ 
ically  overwhelmed  by  a  great  wave  of  emotion.”  On  the 
whole,  this  seems  better  than  the  supposition  that  Jesus  was 
angry  with  the  Jews  for  their  hypocritical  crying  in  contrast 
to  the  genuineness  of  Mary’s  tears.  If  there  is  a  contrast 
intended,  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  employed  which 
would  suggest  it.  Once  again,  it  is  only  conjecture  which 
asserts  that  Jesus  was  angry  with  sin  and  with  death  as 
the  wages  of  sin. 

This  indication  of  strong  emotion  prepares  the  reader  for 
that  briefest  of  verses  in  which  the  sorrow  of  Jesus  is  openly 
manifested  by  His  weeping  (v.  36).  As  though  to  empha¬ 
size  the  truth  that  the  possession  of  absolute  deity  in  nowise 
impaired  the  full  and  perfect  humanity  of  the  Savior,  this 
Gospel  places  more  than  ordinary  stress  upon  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  establish  the  reality  of  the  human  nature  of 
our  Lord.  It  might  be  objected  that  tears  of  genuine  sym¬ 
pathy  are  out  of  place  here,  since  Jesus  knew  that  very 
shortly  He  would  be  restoring  to  life  the  one  whose  passing 
had  caused  all  this  grief.  But  this  is  only  a  specious  objec¬ 
tion.  In  His  own  case,  the  realization  of  the  joy  set  before 
Him,  however  much  it  enabled  Him  to  endure  the  cross  and 
despise  the  shame,  did  not  make  any  less  real  and  terrible 
the  agony  of  the  garden  or  the  pain  of  the  crucifixion.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  only  appropriate  preparation 
of  heart  for  the  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead 
was  true  sympathy  with  those  whom  death  had  affected  so 
deeply.  Virtue  went  out  of  Him  in  connection  with  every 
mighty  deed;  in  this  case,  preeminently  the  virtue  of  a  ten¬ 
der  heart. 
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Embedded  in  the  narrative  of  Jesus’  sympathetic  grief  is 
His  question  put  to  the  members  of  the  family  and  their 
friends,  “Where  have  ye  laid  him?”  (v.  34).  This  question 
confronts  us  with  the  problem  of  Jesus’  knowledge.  What 
was  the  nature  of  it?  Did  it  have  limitations?  This  has  to 
do  in  the  present  instance  not  with  a  weighty  theological 
matter  such  as  the  time  of  His  return,  but  with  a  simple 
historic  fact.  Could  not  the  One  who  was  able  to  announce 
to  His  disciples  that  Lazarus  had  died  be  in  position  to  know 
also  where  the  body  had  been  placed?  The  requests  of  Jesus 
for  information  are  few  in  number  so  far  as  the  Gospels  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  materials,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
were  not  really  spoken  out  of  ignorance,  but  out  of  a  desire 
to  prompt  a  response.  We  do  well  to  remember  that  when 
Jesus  asked  the  Eleven  on  His  first  appearance  to  them  after 
the  resurrection  if  they  had  there  any  food.  He  was  even 
then  in  His  glorified  state  (Luke  24:41).  If  He  had  limita¬ 
tions  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  He  has  them  now. 
The  whole  subject  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  cope  with.  Nolloth  writes,  “When  we  place 
these  limitations  of  our  Lord’s  knowledge,  as  they  appear  in 
the  Gospel,  side  by  side  with  what  is  told  us  of  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  His  Father,  of  Himself,  and  of  man,  we  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  frame  a  theory  which  shall  do  justice  to  all  the 
facts.”  Yet  we  should  observe  that  the  presence  of  these 
two  elements,  so  difficult  of  harmonization,  lying  together  in 
the  record,  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
record  itself.  No  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  sacred  writers  to  resolve  this  antinomy.  Nolloth’s  fur¬ 
ther  word  is  worthy  of  careful  meditation.  “Without  His 
perfect  knowledge  of  Divine  things.  He  could  not  have  been 
to  us  the  manifestation  of  God.  Without  the  mental  expe¬ 
rience  involved  in  those  conditions  of  acquiring  knowledge 
to  which  we  have  been  referring,  we  should  not  have  had 
among  us  One  Who  was  in  all  points  tried  as  we  are.  There 
would  have  been  something  wanting  in  the  perfection  of  His 
humanity.” 
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At  the  sepulchre,  with  the  stone  rolled  away,  Jesus  lifted 
up  His  eyes  in  a  brief  word  of  prayer  or  rather  of  thanks¬ 
giving.  Yet  He  indicates  that  this  act  of  prayer  was  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  stood  by.  Dees  that  reduce  the  prayer 
to  a  bit  of  stage-play?  Far  from  it.  All  public  prayer  par¬ 
takes  of  these  tw'o  elements.  In  addition  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  which  should  be  present  that  God  is  being  addressed, 
there  must  be  an  awareness  of  the  presence  and  needs  of 
those  for  whom  one  is  offering  prayer.  This  is  apparent  in 
our  Lord’s  prayer  for  the  disciples  in  chapter  17. 

At  last  the  dramatic  moment  has  come.  The  sepulchre 
stands  open,  the  crowd  surrounds  it  wonderingly,  the  prayer 
to  God  has  been  offered.  What  next?  Upon  the  stillness 
breaks  the  voice  of  Jesus  once  more,  this  time  lifted  up  with 
strength,  calling  upon  Lazarus  to  come  forth.  Could  Lazarus 
hear?  If  the  Father  could  hear,  and  Jesus  asserted  that  He 
heard  the  prayer  of  His  Son  always,  could  not  those  hear 
who  were  under  the  Father’s  care  and  control?  How  thin, 
after  all,  is  the  veil  which  separates  this  life  from  the  life  cf 
glory?  Cf.  John  5:28,  29.  Alexander  Whyte  in  one  of  his 
most  exalted  moods  attempted  to  describe  what  that  sum¬ 
mons  meant  on  the  other  side.  The  conception  is  exquisite. 
“And  thus  it  was  that  scarcely  had  Lazarus  sat  down  in  his 
Father’s  house:  he  had  not  got  his  harp  of  gold  well  into  his 
hand:  he  had  not  got  the  Hallelujah  that  they  were  preparing 
against  the  Ascension  of  their  Lord  well  into  his  mouth, 
when  the  angel  Gabriel  came  up  to  where  he  sat,  all  rapture 
through  and  through,  and  said  to  him:  ‘Hail!  Lazarus: 
highly  honoured  among  the  glorified  from  among  men.  Thy 
Master  calls  up  for  thee.  He  has  some  service  for  thee  still 
to  do  for  Him  on  the  earth.’  And  the  sound  of  many  waters 
fell  silent  for  a  season  as  they  saw  one  of  the  most  shining 
of  their  number  rise  up,  and  lay  aside  his  glory,  and  hang 
his  harp  on  the  wall,  and  pass  out  of  their  sight,  and  descend 
to  where  their  heavenly  Prince  still  tarried  with  His  work 
unfinished.  And  Lazarus’  soul  descended  straightway  into 
that  grave,  where  for  four  days  his  former  body  had  lain 
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dead,  and  towards  which  our  Lord  was  now  on  His  way. 
And  the  first  words  that  Lazarus  heard  were  these,  and  the 
voice  that  spake  was  the  voice  of  his  former  Friend — ‘Father, 
I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  heard  me.  And  I  knew  that 
Thou  hearest  me  always.  Lazarus,  come  forth.’  ” 

How  tempting  it  must  have  been  to  John  to  report  for  us 
the  joy  of  reunion  in  that  family  at  Bethany,  but  this  is 
resolutely  put  aside  in  order  to  keep  to  the  fore  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  wTiting.  Many  of  the  Jews  who  witnessed  the 
miracle  believed  on  Jesus.  Others  went  their  way  to  the 
Pharisees  and  recounted  what  had  taken  place  (vs.  45,  46). 
Speedily  a  council  of  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  was  sum¬ 
moned.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  had  goaded  them  to  the  point 
of  action,  but  they  felt  their  helplessness,  and  foresaw  the 
possibility  that  the  movement  about  Jesus  might  gather  such 
momentum  as  to  alarm  the  Roman  authorities  and  result  in 
the  loss  of  Jewish  liberties.  At  this  point  Caiaphas  spoke 
something  which  from  his  point  of  view  was  hard,  common 
sense.  Let  Jesus  be  sacrificed  that  the  nation  might  live. 
Yet  he  spoke  a  deeper  truth  than  he  realized  (vs.  51,  52). 
Stier  remarks:  “As  Pilate,  the  representative  of  this  world’s 
power,  was  constrained  to  bear  witness,  in  the  superscription 
upon  the  cross,  of  the  King;  so  must  we  regard  it  as  a  grand 
irony  of  a  most  special  Providence  at  this  crisis,  that  the 
retiring  high  priesthood  should  unconsciously  and  involun¬ 
tarily  by  its  last  representative  speak  of  the  true  sin-offer¬ 
ing.’’  One  is  impressed  also  with  the  decisiveness  of  this 
Jew  in  contrast  to  the  vacillation  of  Pilate,  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  force  of  the  one  and  the  weakness  of  the  other 
combined  to  put  Jesus  to  death. 

A  short  time  later  when  a  feast  was  spread  in  Bethany, 
Lazarus  was  one  of  those  who  sat  at  meat,  together  with 
Jesus  and  His  disciples.  The  banquet  w^as  the  occasion  for 
a  great  gathering  of  curious  folk  who  came  not  only  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Jesus,  but  to  see  Lazarus  now  that  he  had  been 
restored  to  life.  This  report  also  reached  the  ears  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  (12:9,  10).  These  men,  having  cast  the 
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die  concerning  Jesus,  scrupled  not  to  include  Lazarus  in  their 
death'dealing  plans.  In  the  light  of  their  decision  regarding 
Jesus,  the  snuffing  out  of  a  life  which  was  contributing  to 
His  fame  would  be  reached  swiftly  and  without  misgiving. 
Such  are  the  extremes  to  which  unbelief  will  go  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  justify  itself.  The  murder  of  an  innocent  man  is 
accounted  as  nothing.  *‘The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
lord.  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute 
you.” 

For  a  little  while,  however,  during  that  feast  at  Bethany, 
the  world  and  its  hatred  was  shut  out.  Joy  reigned  supreme, 
a  foretaste  of  that  glorious  reunion  on  high  when  the  Lord 
will  sit  down  with  the  redeemed,  the  resurrected,  the  re¬ 
united.  Yet  the  picture  falls  short  of  the  reality.  Lazarus 
was  raised  only  to  suffer  corruption,  only  to  succumb  at  last 
to  the  ravages  of  death.  And  so  with  all  who  had  been  raised 
up  to  that  time.  Jesus  stands  not  only  supreme  but  unique 
in  His  resurrection,  for  He  alone  never  returned  to  the  do¬ 
minion  of  death  (Romans  6:9).  He  is  the  first-fruits  of 
those  who  sleep,  able  to  communicate  His  resurrection  life 
to  those  who  trust  in  Him.  The  first  man  Adam  was  made 
a  living  soul;  the  last  Adam  is  a  life-giving  spirit.  As  the 
essence  of  soul  is  self-conscious  life,  so  the  essence  of  spirit 
is  the  power  to  communicate  and  reproduce  itself.  The  res¬ 
urrection  of  Lazarus  was  an  external  act,  resembling  other 
miracles  done  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  Our  resurrection  will 
be  not  merely  an  exhibition  of  His  power,  but  the  sharing  of 
His  risen  life  so  that  we  shall  be  like  Him  forever. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-Septemher  Number ^  19^7) 
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PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY  SINCE  1700 

By  Miner  Brodhead  Stearns,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  19^7) 
the  rationalism  of  the  enlightenment 

One  of  the  two  principal  factors  in  the  theology  of  the 
18th  century,  pietism,  has  now  been  sufficiently  considered 
for  our  purpose.  It  was  the  failure  of  this  factor  to  pervade 
adequately  the  life  and  dogmatic  thinking  of  the  Lutheran 
church  and  its  own  loss  of  vitality  and  breadth,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sheldon  opened  the  way  to,  or  rather  failed  to  pre¬ 
vent,  the  invasion  of  the  other  factor  which  must  now  engage 
our  attention,  German  rationalism.®*  What  is  meant  by  ra¬ 
tionalism  in  this  connection  is  explained  by  Fisher  as  follows: 
“Rationalism  is  a  word  of  not  very  exact  meaning,  but  it  is 
used  to  designate  the  partial  or  total  denial  of  the  fact  of 
Revelation,  or  the  rejection  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of 
faith,  or,  still  further,  the  discarding  of  what  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  termed  the  principles  of  natural  religion.”*® 

The  Germans  themselves  called  this  factor  the  Aufkla- 
rung,  which  term  has  been  rendered  in  English  as  enlighten^ 
ment  or  illuminism.  The  contributing  agencies  in  its  rise 
were  importation  of  English  Deism  and  French  infidelity,  the 
latter  under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  the  Great  who 
reigned  from  1740  till  1786  and  entertained  Voltaire  at  his 
court  for  some  time.  This  Enlightenment  was  supposed  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  the  “light” 
of  course  being  that  of  human  reason.  Exactly  what  they 
meant  by  “reason”  the  rationalists  did  not  say,  but  it  would 
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seem  that  they  considered  it  synonymous  with  human  under¬ 
standing,  with  which  they  supposed  every  normal  person  to 
be  equipped  in  equal  amounts.  That  this  was  a  serious  error 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mackintosh,  who  writes:  “But  if 
there  is  anything  on  which  virtually  all  schools  of  thought 
now  agree,  it  is  that  this  so-called  reason — this  constant,  un¬ 
varying,  and  universally  distributed  stock  of  moral  and 
spiritual  convictions — is  devoid  of  real  existence.  There  is 
in  fact  no  such  thing;  otherwise  why  should  we  be  so  much 
concerned  with  education  and  nurture?  What  did  most  to 
bring  public  discredit  upon  their  views  was  probably  the 
circumstance  that  profounder  and  more  instructed  minds 
than  those  of  the  Rationalists  themselves  gave  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretation  of  reason,  its  nature  and  its  capacities. 
If  the  Rationalists  held,  as  a  conviction  sprung  from  reason, 
that  to  speak  of  congenital  sinfulness  is  mere  folly,  whereas 
Kant  spoke  of  human  nature  as  infested  with  radical  evil, 
men  felt  at  liberty  to  choose  between  them;  and  in  the  com¬ 
parison  Kanfs  argument,  it  is  certain,  did  not  suffer.”'®® 

It  is  true  that  Kant  did  much  to  overthrow  the  sway  of 
this  supposed  Enlightenment  by  virtue  of  the  “Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,”  nevertheless  many  of  its  effects  still  remained 
behind  and  continue  even  now  to  exert  their  blighting  in¬ 
fluence.  Mackintosh  labors  to  show  that  these  effects  were 
not  wholly  bad,  since  thereby  a  setback  was  given  to  18th 
century  clericalism  (the  continuation  of  the  “orthodoxy” 
current  at  this  time)  and,  too,  responsibility  and  decision 
were  stressed  over  against  the  exaggerated  place  then  being 
assigned  ethics  in  religion  (the  work  of  the  Pietists). ‘®‘  A 
third  supposed  advantage  in  illuminism  is  said  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  “it  was  good  that  blind  acquiescence  in  old  custom 
should  be  disturbed,  even  at  the  risk — inseparable  from  all 
forward  movement — that  the  new  temper  might  change  free¬ 
dom  into  license.”'®*  But  these  are  paltry  gains  to  achieve  as 
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compared  with  the  incalculable  losses  that  Christian  faith 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  human  reason  when  enthroned,  from 
which  Christendom  as  a  whole  has  never  fully  recovered. 
Mackintosh  himself  gives  a  short  but  shocking  account  of  the 
principles  of  full-blown  rationalism:  “The  doctrines  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  of  original  sin,  of  forgiveness  mediated 
by  the  Cross,  of  sacraments  and  miracles  were  put  aside,  at 
times  condescendingly,  but  probably  much  more  often  with 
a  perfectly  honest  feeling  of  mystification.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  itself,  it  was  urged,  had  never  meant  us  to  take  these 
things  seriously.  Leading  thinkers  of  this  complexion  were 
guided  by  a  maxim  which,  roughly  but  not  unfairly,  may  be 
formulated  thus:  T  will  believe  nothing  I  cannot  understand, 
and  I  understand  only  what  conforms  to  the  acknowledged 
rules  of  logic  and  can  be  explained  to  anyone  of  normal  intel¬ 
ligence.*  The  newer  physics  itself  would  have  caused  no  little 
difficulty  to  all  who  thus  held  that  real  knowledge  is  limited 
to  what  can  be  rationally  conceived.”'®’  The  tragedy  is  that, 
even  after  the  Aufklarung  had  passed  away,  the  majority  of 
learned  theologians — and  that  not  only  in  Germany — con¬ 
tinued  to  deny  the  deity  of  Christ,  original  sin,  the  expiation 
of  sin  by  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross,  miracles,  and  so  on. 
True,  there  have  been  partial  recoveries;  but  the  lost  ground 
has  never  been  fully  regained. 

There  w^as  one  sin  of  rationalism  which  was  fundamental 
to  all  the  rest  and  from  the  effects  of  which  the  church  at 
large  has  never  recovered.  This  was  its  attack  on  the  Bible. 
Mackintosh  speaks  of  the  “gains  and  losses”  resulting  from 
the  “modern  historical  and  critical  view  of  the  Bible” — 
though  from  our  viewpoint  the  gains  were  slight  and  the 
losses  immense — and  attributes  this  view  mainly  to  the 
rationalistic  movement.'®’  Fisher  describes  the  onset  of  these 
critical  attacks  on  the  Bible  thus:  “The  period  of  ‘illumina¬ 
tion’  in  Biblical  and  historical  criticism,  although  it  had  its 
forerunner  in  the  Socinian  and  Arminian  scholars,  was 
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opened  by  Semler  (1725-91),  a  contemporary  of  Lessing.  In 
Germany,  says  Tholuck,  ‘it  is  Semler  by  whom,  in  the  whole 
expanse  of  Biblical  and  historical  criticism,  traditional  as¬ 
sumptions  and  opinions  are  combated,  now  the  text  of  the 
Bible  attacked,  now  the  genuineness  of  Biblical  books  con¬ 
tested,  now  the  foundations  of  received  news  respecting  the 
Church  and  the  history  of  doctrines  taken  away.*  Zeal  for 
exploration  in  all  these  directions  was  kindled  in  all  the  Ger¬ 
man  universities.  Among  the  critics,  Eichhorn  (1752-1827), 
for  forty-two  years  a  teacher  at  Jena  and  Gottingen,  brought 
forward  suggestions  and  problems  without  number  which 
stimulated  thought  and  demanded  solution.  For  example,  the 
documentary  hypothesis  as  to  the  composition  of  Genesis,  first 
propounded  by  Astruc  [in  1753],  was  introduced  into  Eich- 
horn’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  way  was 
opened  for  the  discussions  relative  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  Joshua,  in  which,  in  later  times,  De  Wette, 
Bleek,  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  and,  more  recently,  Kuenen,  Graf, 
Reuss,  Wellhausen,  and  many  others,  have  taken  part.  In 
the  period  of  Semler  and  Eichhorn  there  were  not  wanting 
orthodox  men  of  distinction,  such  as  Michaelis,  Ernesti, 
Mosheim,  but  their  orthodoxy  was  of  a  dry  and  unspiritual 
kind, —  a  ‘theology  of  the  understanding,*  as  the  Germans 
commonly  characterize  it.**‘“ 

It  was  Eichhorn  who  first  used  the  term  “higher  criti¬ 
cism**  to  distinguish  the  historical  and  literary  criticism  from 
textual  criticism,  which  he  designated  “lower  criticism.** 
For  this  and  his  critical  studies  he  has  been  called  “the  father 
of  the  higher  criticism.*’  Many  historians  look  quite  favor¬ 
ably  upon  much  of  the  critical  work  of  the  rationalists,  since 
they  themselves  hold  the  same  view  today,  generally  speaking. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  outstanding  theologians  who  still  hold 
to  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  nowadays  is  piti¬ 
ably  small.  A  theological  student  in  Hamburg  told  the  writer 
in  1935  that  there  was  not  a  single  professor  in  all  Germany 
then  who  held  such  a  view  of  the  Bible.  Mackintosh,  for  ex- 
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ample,  calls  it  a  “sub-Christian  doctrine.”'®®  Karl  Barth  and 
his  fellows  have  created  a  strong  reaction  against  most  of 
the  teachings  of  18th  century  German  rationalism,  seeking 
to  recover  in  their  own  way  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  God,  original  sin,  and  redemption  through  the  death 
of  Christ — of  which  more  will  be  said  at  a  later  time — where¬ 
by  they  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  accepting  in  toto  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  descendants  of  Eichhorn  and  Wellhausen.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  weakness  and  errors 
of  the  Biblical  studies  carried  on  by  the  Enlightenment.'®’ 

This  brief  review  of  German  rationalism  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  some  of  its  more  important 
representatives.  In  the  extreme  group  that  turned  to  irre- 
ligion  and  scornful  opposition  for  the  Bible,  Bahrdt  and 
Edelmann  may  be  mentioned.  H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  H.  P.  C. 
Henke,  J.  F.  Rohr,  J.  C.  R.  Eckermann,  J.  Schultess,  and  J. 
A.  L.  Wegscheider  are  to  be  classed  among  the  more  radical 
type  of  rationalists.  A.  H.  Niemeyer  and  C.  G.  Bretschneider 
are  noted  as  more  moderate  in  their  views,  whereas  C.  F. 
von  Ammon  began  in  this  class  but  moved  over  into  the  more 
thoroughgoing  kind  of  illuminism  in  later  life.'®* 

SCHLEIERMACHER 

Frederick  Schleiermacher  (1768-1834)  has  already  been 
considered  as  a  philosopher.  We  must  now  study  him  as  a 
theologian,  because  of  his  immense  influence  in  the  sphere  of 
theology  both  in  his  own  time  and  since.  It  was  in  1821  that 
he  published  an  exposition  of  his  own  theological  system, 
Der  christliche  Glaube  (The  Christian  Faith),  or  as  it  is  also 
called,  Dogmatik.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  genius 
and  a  systematic  thinker,  but  the  pity  is  that  his  system  was 
founded  on  false  premises.  There  is  no  question  but  that  he 
was  an  improvement  over  the  rationalists  who  made  of  Jesus 

cit.,  p.  8. 
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no  more  than  a  teacher  of  ethics.  Compared  to  their  teaching 
Schleiermacher’s  definition  of  Christianity  sounds  more  ortho¬ 
dox:  “Christianity  is  a  monotheistic  faith,  belonging  to  the 
teleological  type  of  religion,  and  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  other  such  faiths  by  the  fact  that  in  it  everything  has 
relation  to  the  redemption  accomplished  by  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth.”*  “•  Thus  his  theology  was  strictly  Christ-centered,  and 
undoubtedly  Schleiermacher  had  learned  among  the  Moravi¬ 
ans  a  real  and  deep  love  for  Jesus  Christ.  This  system  also 
makes  much  of  the  idea  of  redemption.  For  these  two  reasons 
Schleiermacher’s  religion  is  commonly  called  Christian.  But 
if  we  examine  more  closely  into  the  ideas  lying  behind  such 
expressions,  we  shall  be  forced  to  doubt  very  seriously 
whether  anyone  holding  precisely  these  views  could  possibly 
be  born  again  (in  the  light  of  1  John  4:2;  5:1;  John  20:31). 

The  principal  defects  in  Schleiermacher’s  theology  are 
summed  up  in  Mackintosh’s  admirable  review  of  it.  The  first 
of  these  is  his  failure  to  take  revelation  seriously.  His  idea 
of  religion  made  it  out  a  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  upon 
God.  Consequently  the  accusation  can  well  be  framed  that 
“for  him  theology  is  less  concerned  with  God  than  with  man’s 
consciousness  of  God.”““  A  second  serious  defect,  itself 
closely  allied  with  the  first,  was  failure  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  Old  Testament.  Schleiermacher  sees  no  more 
relation  between  Christianity  and  the  Old  Testament  than 
between  Christian  faith  and  Greek  philosophy  or  heathenism. 
Mackintosh  is  evidently  right  in  saying  that  “we  must  not 
expect  justice  to  be  done  to  the  deepest  things  in  Christianity 
by  a  thinker”  who  holds  such  views.*”  The  key  to  this  situa¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  “to  Schleiermacher,  on  the  whole, 
revelation  is  only  another  name  for  human  discovery.”*** 

It  is  but  the  inevitable  that  one  who  fails  to  accept  the 
Bible  as  the  revelation  of  God  is  likely  to  err  in  every  other 
department  of  his  theology.  Hence  it  is  no  surprise  to  find 

Christian  Faith,  §11,  cited  by  Mackintosh,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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that  Schleiermacher’s  idea  of  God  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
True,  he  speaks  much  of  Gottesbewustsein  or  God-conscious¬ 
ness  as  an  essential  element  in  religion;  but  what  does  he 
mean  by  God?  Machintosh  concludes  “that  by  ‘God’  he  means 
simply  the  living  Source  or  Fountain  of  all  things  whatso¬ 
ever — of  the  world  and  its  multifarious  contents,  of  all  spirit¬ 
ual  realities  and  activities,  and  inter  alia,  of  religious  or  be¬ 
lieving  life.  Hence,  while  in  comprehensive  phrase  he  insists 
that  Love  is  the  attribute  in  virtue  of  which  Divine  Life  or 
Being  flows  out  upon  the  world,  this  cannot  be  taken  as 
meaning  anything  more  than  that  Love  is  our  selected  sym¬ 
bolic  name  for  the  impact  of  the  Divine  Cause  on  our  lives 
at  its  highest  intensity.  Not  only  so;  we  are  at  the  same  time 
obliged  to  recognize  that,  just  like  the  other  attributes,  even 
Love  indicates  nothing  distinctive  or  specific  in  God.  .  .  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  at  various  points  throughout  his  Dog- 
matik  the  adumbrations  are  discoverable  of  an  immensely 
more  Biblical  and  evangelical  thought  of  God  than  that  we 
have  just  scrutinized.  .  .  But  to  the  end  we  ask  ourselves  in 
puzzled  fashion  how  the  God  set  forth  in  The  Christian  Faith, 
with  its  warmly  coloured  pictures  of  life  in  Christ,  can  at  the 
same  time  be  defined  as  a  merely  universal  and  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  source  of  all.  If  life  in  Christ  be  His  specific  gift,  He 
from  whom  such  a  gift  has  come  must  surely,  somehow,  re¬ 
semble  a  father  of  whom  Jesus  spoke  His  eternal  words  and 
Who  wills  to  be  in  fellowship  with  His  children.  He  must,  in 
a  real  sense,  not  be  cancelled  and  lost  all  over  again  by  semi- 
pantheistic  qualifications,  be  intelligence  and  will — above  all 
love  in  the  profound  significance  given  to  that  word  by  the 
Bible.  He  must  be  such  that  both  joy  and  pain  are  predicable 
of  Him  infinitely  more  truly  than  they  can  be  denied  of  Him. 
But  all  this  would  be  a  different  religion  from  Schleier¬ 
macher’s.’’”* 

This  point  leads  directly  to  a  fourth  defect — ^which  Mack¬ 
intosh  qualifies  as  the  gravest  of  all — a  total  lack  of  child¬ 
like  trust  in  God  the  Father.  Still  worse,  though  not  men- 
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tioned  by  Mackintosh,  is  the  lack  of  such  faith  in  Christ  as 
Savior.  Without  this,  according  to  John  3:18  and  dozens  of 
other  New  Testament  passages,  a  soul  is  lost.  Schleier- 
macher’s  definition  of  faith  clearly  shows  this  deficiency  on 
his  part:  “Faith  is  nothing  but  the  incipient  experience  of 
the  satisfaction  of  our  spiritual  need  by  Christ.”"*  Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  excellent  comment  on  the  definition  is  this:  “The  sav¬ 
ing  faith  which  meant  everything  to  the  Reformers  is  barely 
mentioned.  What  we  are  shown,  with  the  utmost  technical 
skill  and  the  most  delicate  mystical  sympathy,  is  not  the  be¬ 
liever’s  personal  confidence  towards  the  God  of  our  life  and 
our  salvation,  but  merely  how  man’s  eyes  open  to  the  uniform 
presence  of  the  Infinite.”"® 

Closely  connected  with  all  of  the  foregoing  defects  is 
Schleiermacher’s  erroneous  view  of  sin.  Fisher  says  of  that: 
“Sin  is  not  conceived  of  strictly  as  something  abnormal,  but 
as  a  lower  stage  in  human  development.”"*  Just  this  is  the 
logical  conclusion  of  an  evolutionary  philosophy,  for  whereas 
Darwin  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  this  work  of  Schleier¬ 
macher’s  was  written  Lamarck  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
theologian’s  and  had  already  published  his  Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Animaux  sans  Vertebres  six  years  before  the  Dogmatik. 
Buifon  had  publicized  evolutionary  thought  even  earlier,  and 
Schleiermacher  evidently  followed  along  with  it.  Therefore 
he  denied  the  fall  of  Adam. 

Wrong  views  of  sin  inevitably  lead  to  wrong  ideas  of 
redemption.  It  was  to  expected,  accordingly,  that  a  sixth  im¬ 
portant  error  in  Schleiermacher  would  be  found  right  here. 
Fisher  thus  sums  up  the  theologian’s  opinion  on  the  doctrine : 
“It  is  not  the  effect  of  a  direct,  supernatural  act  of  Christ  in 
relation  to  the  individual.  .  .  .  The  redemptive  agency  of 
Christ  consists  in  the  imparting  to  man,  through  the  attrac¬ 
tive  power  which  He  exerts  upon  them,  that  inward  con¬ 
sciousness  of  fellowship  with  God  (Gottesbewustsein)  which 
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in  Him  is  absolutely  controlling,  and  holds  every  other  feel¬ 
ing  in  due  subordination  to  itself.  His  atoning  work  is  the 
communication  to  them  of  His  own  undisturbed  blessedness, 
which  is  the  concomitant  of  this  filial  communion  with  God 
.  .  .  The  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  brings  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin;  since,  the  principle  of  sin  being  itself  destroyed 
at  the  root,  sin  being  driven,  as  it  were,  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference  of  the  character,  evil  or  pain  does  not 
break  up  the  harmony  of  the  inward  life.  .  .  The  sufferings 
of  Christ  are  not  directly  essential  to  His  work  as  a  Savior 
.  .  .  Therefore,  in  every  case  where  another  suffers  evils 
which  are  not  connected  with  his  own  sin,  it  can  be  said  that 
he  suffers  punishment  for  others,  who,  since  the  sin,  as  the 
cause  and  fountain  of  evil,  has  exhausted  itself,  are  no  longer 
smitten  with  evils  in  consequence  of  it.  Since  Christ,  in  order 
to  take  us  up  into  the  fellowship  of  His  life,  must  enter  into 
the  fellowship  of  our  life  which  is  sinful,  where  sin  is  continu¬ 
ally  begetting  suffering  and  evil.  He  suffered  for  the  entire 
human  race;  for  to  the  whole  race  He  chose  to  ally  Himself. 
As  High  Priest,  however.  His  sympathy  with  human  guilt 
and  ill-desert,  or  His  sympathetic  apprehension  of  it,  which 
was  the  motive  of  His  redemptive  work,  reached  its  highest 
pitch  when  it  inspired  Him  to  undergo  death  at  the  hands  of 
sinners.  Here  was  His  victory  over  sin;  and  with  it,  over 
evil  which  sin  brings  in  its  train.  Hence,  by  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  punishment  may  be  said  to  be  abolished,  because  in 
the  communion  of  His  blessed  life,  evil,  which  becomes  a 
vanishing  element,  is  no  longer  felt  as  a  penalty.”*”  It  is 
clear  enough  that  all  this  is  far  removed  from  the  Biblical 
teaching  of  Christ’s  vicarious  suffering  on  the  cross.  His  re¬ 
demption,  reconciliation,  and  propitiation.  In  Schleiermach- 
er’s  view,  all  men  are  finally  saved  and  eternal  punishment  is 
denied,  on  the  theory  that  it  would  mar  eternal  blessedness 
in  heaven  if  otherwise. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  available  to  describe 
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all  the  errors  held  by  Schleiermacher ;  nevertheless  one  other 
fundamental  fallacy  of  his  must  be  mentioned.  This  relates 
to  Christology.  To  him,  Christ  was  sinless,  supernatural, 
but  still  not  God.  Neither  did  Schleiermacher  believe  in  the 
virgin  birth  of  Christ,  who  was  taken  rather  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  evolution  of  the  human  race.  Mackintosh  con¬ 
cludes  his  study  of  the  man  with  these  words:  “It  is  only  in 
a  relative  sense,  therefore,  that  we  can  speak  of  the  Dogmatik 
of  Schleiermacher  as  an  authentically  Christian  book.”“* 
This  conclusion  carries  the  more  weight  since  Mackintosh 
himself  denies  both  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  a 
strictly  conservative  view  of  the  atonement.  Yet  of  this  same 
Dogmatik  the  history  must  observe:  “Next  to  the  Institutes 
of  Calvin,  it  is  the  most  influential  dogmatic  work  to  which 
evangelical  Protestantism  can  point,  and  it  helped  to  teach 
theology  to  more  than  three  generations.  One  could  no  more 
understand  present-day  systematic  thought  without  this 
book — its  faults  equally  with  its  virtues — than  one  could 
understand  modern  biology  without  Darwin.”"*  And  it  might 
well  be  added:  Darwin’s  theories  are  just  as  erroneous  in 
their  sphere  as  we  have  shown  Schleiermacher’s  to  be  in 
theirs.  Both  men  have  done  untold  harm  to  all  the  genera¬ 
tions  which  have  followed  them.  Mackintosh  would  not  ex¬ 
press  it  so  strongly  as  that,  and  yet  his  flnal  words  on  Schleier¬ 
macher  are  weighty  enough:  “It  would  be  roughly  true  to 
say  that  he  has  put  discovery  in  place  of  revelation,  the  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness  in  the  place  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  mere  ‘not  yet’  of  imperfection  in  the  place  of  sin.  Thus 
the  gulf  set  between  him  and  the  Reformers  is  wide  and 
deep.  .  .  We  are  passing  out  of  his  era,  but  for  long  his  work 
will  remain  to  bewilder  and  instruct  the  theologian.  Genera¬ 
tions  will  learn  from  it  the  technique  of  systematic  thought. 
But  more  and  more  it  will  impress  rather  by  its  contrast  than 
by  its  likeness  to  the  faith  of  Prophets  and  Apostles.”"® 
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THE  HEGELIAN  SCHOOL 

Four  different  tendencies  may  be  distinguished  in  the  19th 
century  inside  Germany,  although  all  four  are  not  recognized 
by  all  historians.  On  the  extreme  left  was  the  neo-Hegelian 
school  of  speculative  theology.  On  the  right  wing  was  the 
orthodox  or  Confessional  school,  which  receives  slight  men¬ 
tion  from  most  historians — presumably  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  sympathy  with  it.  Between  these  two  extremes  was  the 
so-called  mediating  school  whose  members  were  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  followers  of  Schleiermacher,  though  retaining 
their  independency  of  thought.  Finally,  on  the  extreme  right 
was  the  neo-Lutheran  or  high  church  party,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  Puseyites  of  England.  Each  of  these  tenden¬ 
cies  must  be  considered  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Hegelians. 

A  sufficient  account  of  Hegel  and  his  philosophy  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given,  but  now  mention  must  be  made  of  some 
theologians  who  were  followers  of  his  teaching.  It  may  be 
valuable  at  the  outset  to  compare  this  group  as  a  whole  with 
the  followers  of  Schleiermacher,  which  of  course  involves 
comparing  the  two  men  who  founded  these  systems.  Mack¬ 
intosh  gives  an  interesting  statement  in  this  connection: 
“The  group  or  series  of  thinkers  now  to  be  studied  forms, 
in  certain  ways,  a  strong  contrast  to  Schleiermacher.  He 
took  a  position  in  experimental  feeling,  and  at  times  went 
near  to  interpreting  piety  as  no  more  than  an  emotional  state 
of  mind.  They  are  members  of  the  school  of  thought  which 
in  a  broad  sense  may  be  described  as  speculative  or  meta¬ 
physical,  and  which  owed  its  inspiration  principally  to  Hegel. 
The  contrast  holds  in  some  respects,  yet  by  no  means  in  all. 
There  is  indeed  a  large  fragment  of  truth  in  the  contention 
that,  in  their  ultimate  views  of  what  religion  is,  Schleier¬ 
macher  and  Hegel  were  not  far  apart.  Both  represent  a  view 
of  the  world  and  of  human  life — briefly,  the  humanist  and 
aesthetic — which  Goethe  had  made  exceptionally  impressive; 
and  it  is  significant  that  in  one  of  the  best  studies  of  their 
epoch,  H.  Groos’s  Idcalismus  und  Christentum,  Schleier- 
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macher  and  Hegel  are  classed  together.  Goethe  had  clothed 
in  poetic  form  what  they  elaborated  more  technically,  Schlei- 
ermacher  in  terms  of  feeling,  Hegel  in  those  of  pure  thought. 
The  idea  of  the  totality  of  the  conditions  of  experience,  the 
ens  realissimum,  to  which  logic  leads,  took  for  both  the  form 
of  a  monistic  principle,  found  by  Hegel  in  the  Infinite  Spirit 
rising  to  consciousness  in  the  finite,  by  Schleiermacher  in 
the  indifference-point  of  feeling,  in  which  the  antitheses  of 
reason  and  nature  are  sublimated  and  overcome.  For  both 
the  personality  of  God  is  wrapped  in  an  uncertain  mist  and, 
in  consequence,  both  exhibit  a  strong  inclination  or  resolve 
to  admit  nothing  that  could  properly  be  styled  ‘supernatural.* 
We  have  seen  that  attachment  to  the  person  of  Jesus  came 
gradually  to  modify  Schleiermacher’s  attitude  to  this  problem, 
at  least  now  and  then;  but  the  change  is  made  reluctantly, 
with  a  backward  longing  glance  at  the  logical  symmetry  of 
monism.  The  two  thinkers,  contemporaries  on  the  staff  of 
the  new  Berlin  University,  looked  upon  each  other  with  more 
than  a  little  antipathy.  Seldom  have  distinguished  thinkers 
found  it  harder  to  appreciate  each  other’s  work.  Hegel  was 
the  more  apt  of  the  two  to  give  vent  to  his  frank  detestation 
of  his  colleague’s  intellectual  principles,  as  when  he  declared 
that  if  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  be  the  core  of  reli¬ 
gion,  then  of  all  creatures  the  most  religious  is  the  dog,  whose 
sense  of  dependence  on  his  master  is  unqualified.  Feeling,  to 
Hegel,  constituted  the  lowest  stage  or  form  of  consciousness, 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  nobler  power  of  reason.”'** 

Hegel’s  followers,  just  as  theologions  in  general,  may  be 
classified  in  left  and  right  wing  groups  with  a  mediating 
center  for  a  third  group,  trying  to  keep  to  the  middle  of  the 
road.  The  two  earliest  thinkers  of  this  last-named  division 
were  Daub  (1765-1836)  and  Marheineke  (1780-1846).  Like 
Hegel  they  wished  to  raise  mere  faith  to  the  higher  level  of 
speculative  or  metaphysical  comprehension.  They  sought  to 
prove  from  sheer  logic  and  reason  that  God  and  man  would 
have  to  unite  somewhere  in  history,  but  found  it  difficult  to 
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show  just  why  this  should  have  taken  place  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Mackintosh  writes  concerning  Marheineke :  “There  are  points 
in  Marheineke’s  argument  where  we  can  see  that,  at  the  end 
of  his  metaphysical  detour,  he  is  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
a  rationalism  as  flat  and  unhistorical  as  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Thus  he  writes:  ‘In  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord  we 
are  taught  the  truth  that  religion,  which  takes  its  origin  from 
God,  has  no  abiding  place  on  earth,  but  necessarily  and  eter¬ 
nally  returns  whence  it  took  its  rise.*  It  could  only  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  until  some  member  of  the  Hegelian  group,  more 
discerning  than  the  rest,  should  speak  out  boldly  and  declare 
that  this  pretence  of  harmony  between  logical  pantheism  and 
the  New  Testament  message  must  end.  The  decisive  word 
came  from  Strauss.***** 

David  Friedrich  Strauss  (1808-1874)  belonged  to  the 
Hegelian  left  wing.  A.  H.  Newman  calls  the  movement  in¬ 
troduced  by  Strauss  and  others  “the  new  rationalism**;  but 
although  he  says  that  “the  old  rationalism  [of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury]  had  ceased  to  attract  attention,*****  nevertheless  in  spite 
of  differences  of  detail  the  “new**  rationalism  was  just  an¬ 
other  manifestation  of  the  old  spirit  which  had  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  been  beaten  back  by  opposing  forces.  In  fact,  the 
“new**  rationalism  of  the  19th  century  was  even  worse  than 
that  of  the  old  type,  for  the  latter  at  least  recognized  the 
historical  value  of  the  Gospel  narratives  (though  attempting 
to  explain  away  all  the  miracles  by  natural  causes),  whereas 
Strauss  flatly  termed  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  “myths.” 
It  was  in  1835  that  he  published  his  notorious  Leben  Jesu 
(Life  of  Jesus),  which  gave  rise  to  a  tremendous  controversy 
and  an  immense  literature.  The  same  year  appeared  Baur’s 
work  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  Vatke*s  history  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  1835  was  indeed  epochal 
in  the  history  of  attacks  on  the  Bible.  Strauss  was  unques¬ 
tionably  a  great  writer,  and  this  gift — combined  with  an  at¬ 
tractive  personality — won  for  him  a  large  following.  Mack- 
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intosh  says  of  him:  “His  famous  Life  of  Jesus,  issued  in 
1835  and  translated  into  English  by  George  Eliot,  the  novel¬ 
ist,  marked  an  epoch  in  theology  in  the  sense  that  for  a  gener¬ 
ation  theologians  took  sides  about  it.  It  disposed  for  good  and 
all  of  the  hallucination  that  Christian  belief  and  consistent 
Hegelianism  are  two  forms  of  the  same  thing.  Strauss  now 
made  it  his  business  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  narratives  are 
a  collection  of  myths  gradually  formed  in  the  earliest  Chris¬ 
tian  communities,  a  wreath  of  adoration  woven  round  the 
Master’s  head  by  worshipping  fancy.  Hegel,  as  we  have 
seen,  held  that  the  believer  operates  with  figurative  concep¬ 
tions,  the  philosopher  with  exact  notions,  supposing  that 
thereby  he  had  brought  the  two  into  perfect  harmony ; 
Strauss  for  pictorial  thinking  put  mythology,  and  so  dug 
‘the  ugly  ditch’  between  the  two  deeper  than  ever.  Though 
claiming  in  all  this  to  be  devoid  of  prepossessions,  he  was 
in  fact  merely  applying  the  principles  of  pantheistic  monism 
to  a  problem  which,  at  least  in  part,  is  historical.  This  made 
it  easy  for  him  to  find  the  origins  of  Christianity  not  so  much 
in  a  Person  as  in  an  Idea,  or  a  group  of  ideas.  As  he  put  it: 
‘Every  unhistorical  narrative,  whatever  its  origin,  in  which  a 
religious  body  recognizes  an  element  of  its  own  sacred  basis 
because  an  absolute  expression  of  its  constitutive  feelings 
and  ideas,  is  a  myth.’  But  myths  take  a  considerable  time  to 
develop.  Hence  the  Gospels  cannot  in  any  appreciable  degree 
rest  on  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  Strauss  roundly  de¬ 
clares  that  he  is  more  sure  of  Hegelianism  than  of  anything 
else,  and  that  Hegel  forbids  him  to  give  Jesus  Christ  the 
unique  place  He  occupies  for  faith.  .  .  What  special  value  can 
attach  to  a  single  fact?  The  true  God-man  is  no  one  person, 
but  humanity  as  a  whole.  The  attributes  supposed  to  belong 
to  Christ  are  really  those  of  the  race.  .  .  .  There  is  no  injustice 
in  saying  that  Strauss  had  gained  his  results  not  by  exact 
study  of  the  data,  but  under  the  pressure  of  speculative 
postulates.  The  great  realities  for  him,  it  has  been  remarked 
with  point,  are  neither  the  narratives  nor  the  facts,  but  his 
antagonists.  Yet  his  work  was  enough  to  pass  sentence  of 
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death  on  the  rationalistic  criticism  of  the  Synoptics  which 
had  been  current  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  forced  the  Church  to  undertake  such  a  careful  study 
of  the  Gospels  as  should  no  longer  rest  upon  the  strained 
and  improbable  conjectures  of  the  harmonists.  If  his  tone 
in  the  Life  of  Jesus  had  been  hostile  it  became  even  sharper 
in  his  Glaubenslehre,  or  Dogmatik,  published  five  years  later. 
Here  he  may  be  said  to  approach  Christianity  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  burying  what  had  long  been  dead.  The  doctrines  of 
faith  are  taken  one  by  one,  with  the  aim  of  showing  that,  once 
the  Scriptural  and  supposedly  experiential  factors  have  been 
drained  out,  nothing  is  left  but  the  faded  residuum  of  panthe¬ 
istic  monism.  The  author  has  no  feeling  for  the  sinner’s 
bitter  cry  for  deliverance,  and  can  even  say  that  for  his 
philosophy  the  ideas  of  ‘good’  and  ‘evil’  have  lost  all  mean¬ 
ing.  .  .  It  is  but  a  step  from  this  to  the  dismal  repudiation  of 
higher  conviction  in  every  form  which  we  find  in  his  latest 
book.  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New.  By  this  time  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  wholehearted  adherent  of  materialism  (still  clinging 
in  a  pathetic  way  to  some  fragments  of  his  earlier  idealistic 
creed),  a  view  to  which  he  had  been  guided  by  a  wholly 
erroneous  interpretation  of  Darwin.”‘*‘  Pfleiderer  points  out 
that  Strauss  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  furore  of  an¬ 
tagonism  aroused  by  his  Leben  Jesu,  because  he  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  doing  Christianity  a  service  in  translating  it 
into  terms  of  Hegelian  speculation,  thus  making  it  independ¬ 
ent  of  history  and  of  the  Gospel  accounts.  Although  Pflei- 
derer’s  own  viewpoint  was  far  from  what  we  could  have 
wished,  he  clearly  sees  that  one  of  Strauss’s  great  difficulties 
was  that  he  remained  “still  fettered  by  the  false,  and  in  this 
case  fatally  mistaken,  assumptions  of  the  philosophical  intel- 
lectualism  of  the  time.'”*®  • 

In  connection  with  Strauss  it  may  be  well  to  mention  F|  C. 
Baur  (1792-1860),  even  though  the  latter  may  have  been  less 
under  the  influence  of  Hegel.  For  his  biblical  criticism  was 
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even  more  devastating  and  all  the  more  influential  since  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  “Tubingen  School”  of  radical  criticism 
for  many  years.  Strauss  studied  under  Baur  at  Tubingen,  as 
did  Ritschl  later  and  many  another  well-known  German  theo¬ 
logian.  Newman  says  of  Baur:  “Strauss  had  thrown  doubt 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  but  had  given 
no  adequate  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  New  Testament  canon.  Baur’s  chief  reliance  was  his 
tendency  theory,  by  which  he  sought  to  account  for  the  rise 
and  peculiarities  of  each  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
The  supposed  results  of  the  criticism  of  the  Tubingen  school 
were  to  disprove  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Gospels  and 
to  place  their  date  much  later  than  had  commonly  been  sup¬ 
posed,  and  especially  to  deny  the  historical  character  of  the 
Johannean  Gospel  and  to  place  the  date  of  its  composi¬ 
tion  toward  the  middle  of  the  second  century;  to  ascribe  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  an  effort  to  harmonize  the  Pauline 
and  Petrine  parties,  whose  bitter  antagonism  is  presupposed, 
from  the  Pauline  point  of  view;  and  to  deny  the  authenticity 
of  most  of  the  Epistles  (Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and 
Romans  alone  being  accepted  as  Pauline).  Other  members  of 
the  party  have  advanced  other  theories  and  have  used  their 
ingenuity  in  analyzing  the  various  books  into  their  composite 
parts  and  accounting  for  the  origin  and  character  of  each. 
This  work  is  still  going  on  and,  as  subjectivity  has  full  play 
and  originality  is  highly  prized  among  the  Germans,  it  may 
continue  indefinitely.  The  disadvantages  of  all  irreverent  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Scriptures  are  manifest.”'**  It  may  be  pointed  out 
in  passing  that  the  discovery  of  a  papyrus  fragment  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  dating  from  the  early  second  century  and 
published  in  1935  has  “dealt  the  coup  de  grace  to  all  radical¬ 
ly  late  dating  of  John  and  has  proved  that  the  Gospel  cannot 
be  later  than  the  first  century  A.D.”'** 

Concerning  the  influence  of  Hegel’s  philosophy  upon 
Baur’s  critical  theories  Fisher  writes:  “His  theories  respect- 
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ing  the  rise  and  development  of  Christianity  and  the  date  and 
authorship  of  the  New  Testament  writings  conform  to  the 
Hegelian  law  of  development.  The  Gospel  is  at  first  Ebio- 
nitic,  then  comes  the  liberal  or  Pauline  antithesis,  then  a 
synthesis  in  the  Acts  and  certain  Epistles,  pronounced  to  be 
post-apostolic.  The  fourth  Gospel,  after  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  [s/c],  completes  the  process  of  reconciliation, 
but  the  evolution  of  doctrine  proceeds  in  its  triple  move¬ 
ment  until  it  brings  us  to  the  Nicene  doctrine.  Extensive  as 
were  the  researches  of  Baur,  original  and  sincerely  held  as 
were  his  hypotheses,  the  agency  of  an  a  priori  philosophy, 
which  excludes  the  Supernatural  in  its  proper  meaning,  in 
the  forming  of  his  critical  system,  cannot  be  ignored.” *** 
Both  Strauss  and  Baur  are  examples  of  the  immense  harm 
which  a  false  system  of  philosophy — in  this  instance  the 
Hegelian — can  cause  in  theology  or  Bible  criticism.  But 
Ludwig  A.  Feuerbach  (1804-1872)  is  a  still  more  flagrant  ex¬ 
ample  of  this.  Of  him  Mackintosh  writes:  “If  Strauss  had 
sought  to  destroy  Christianity,  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  his  con¬ 
temporary,  was  bent  on  uprooting  religion  in  every  form. 
Feuerbach  is  the  classical  skeptic  in  theology,  as  Hume  is  in 
philosophy.””®  What  he  did  was  to  push  Hegel’s  method  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  Hegel  had  said  that  the  Absolute  at¬ 
tains  self-consciousness  in  the  human  thinker.  Feuerbach  con¬ 
cludes  therefore  that  there  is  no  God  but  man.  Theology  be¬ 
comes  nothing  more  than  anthropology.  And  since  Feuer¬ 
bach  was  a  convinced  sensationalist,  teaching  that  we  know 
nothing  but  what  we  perceive  through  our  five  senses,  his 
theology  descends  logically  beyond  anthropology  to  physi¬ 
ology.”®  He  had  no  interest  in  the  historical  Christ,  and 
ignored  death  and  sin  alike.  Of  some  of  Feuerbach’s  funda¬ 
mental  errors  Mackintosh  well  writes:  “Like  the  great  Berlin 
philosopher  [Hegel],  he  strove  to  deduce  religion  from  imma¬ 
nent  principles  of  cognition,  with  the  result  that  whatever 
religion  turns  out  to  be,  in  its  last  essence,  it  will  be  some- 
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I  thing  man  is  bound  to  have  and  cannot  be  without.  It  will 
be  as  inseparable  from  his  nature  as  his  five  senses.  But  this 
initial  position  is  one  which  for  Christian  judgment  is  simply 
wrong.  On  the  one  hand,  it  conflicts  with  the  assurance  that 
‘  true  religion  in  the  Christian  sense  is  not  something  a  man 
possesses  already,  in  virtue  of  his  manhood,  but  something 
freely  bestowed  on  him  by  the  sovereign  grace  of  God.  On 
the  other,  it  is  something  he  can  only  have  by  personal  deci¬ 
sion.  Alike  from  the  Divine  point  of  view  and  from  the  hu¬ 
man,  it  cannot  be  anything  so  obvious  as  a  personal  endow¬ 
ment  or  natural  gift.””* 

Other  fallacies  of  Feuerbach’s  to  be  ably  singled  out  by 
Mackintosh  are,  firstly:  Feuerbach  maintained  that  the  idea 
of  God  is  only  the  product  of  wishful  thinking.  But  while 
it  is  true  that  things  do  not  exist  because  we  desire  them,  it 
is  not  true  that  what  we  desire  cannot  exist.  On  the  contrary, 
modern  psychology  leans  toward  the  view  that  a  human  crav¬ 
ing  is  evidence  that  somewhere  there  is  the  satisfaction  for 
that  craving  or  desire  (this  last  we  have  added  to  Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  criticism).  Feuerbach  is  further  compared  to  the  color¬ 
blind  person  who  concludes  that  what  he  does  not  see  is  not 
there.  Thirdly,  although  Feuerbach  bases  his  system  upon  a 
theory  of  knowledge,  his  own  epistemology  is  decidedly  lack¬ 
ing,  for  it  is  nothing  other  than  a  crass  sensationalism,  as 
above  indicated,  which  is  perilously  close  to  solipsism — the 
theory  that  nothing  exists  outside  of  my  own  mind.  But  on 
this  basis  all  knowledge  and  all  science  is  but  an  illusion. 
Lastly,  the  theory  that  theology  is  only  anthropology  makes 
of  man’s  deity  a  mere  sinful  and  mortal  human  being,  entire¬ 
ly  unworthy  of  his  worship.  “Feuerbach’s  interpretation  of 
religion  is  a  grave  indictment  of  any  theology  which,  for 
reasons  however  commendable,  fails  to  give  the  majesty  of 
God  a  fundamental  and  determinative  place.”'”  After  Feuer¬ 
bach  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  imagine  again  that  Chris- 
tain  faith  and  speculative  philosophy  are  harmonious  in  na- 
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ture,  much  less  identical.  “The  case  for  illusionism  is  never 
likely  to  be  stated  more  powerfully,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  his  argument  has  been  somewhat  fully  analysed.”'** 

In  Strauss  and  Feuerbach  we  have  seen  Hegelianism  in  its 
radically  negative  form.  We  now  turn  briefly  to  A.  E.  Bied- 
ermann  (1819-1885),  “in  whom  theological  Hegelianism  true 
to  type  is  seen,  probably,  at  its  best.”'**  He  was  a  Swiss,  but 
since  he  was  from  the  German-speaking  part  of  Switzerland 
(professor  at  Zurich)  he  may  be  included  in  this  study  of 
German  theology.  His  chief  work  was  a  Christian  Dogmatics 
in  which  each  dogma  is  traced  in  the  Bible  and  in  history, 
then  relentlessly  criticized  to  show  the  hopeless  inadequacy 
of  its  traditional  statement,  finally  being  restated  in  strictly 
philosophical  terms  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  permanent 
value.  The  real  value  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  it  denies  the  personality  of  God,  personal  immortal¬ 
ity,  redemption  from  sin  through  Christ,  making  revelation 
secondary  in  importance  and  sin  necessary  for  a  finite  being. 
It  is  true  that  Biedermann  tried  to  hold  fast  to  the  idea  of 
a  personal  God  in  his  practical  religious  life  (for  example, 
in  prayer),  but  how  this  can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  other 
statements — such  as  this  given  by  Mackintosh:  “The  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  personality  of  God  is  only  the  shibboleth  of  an 
imaginative  Theism” — it  is  hard  to  understand.'**  How 
Biedermann’s  system  could  be  called  a  Christian  Dogmatics 
is  also  a  very  difficult  thing  to  imagine  in  view  of  still  an¬ 
other  statement  of  his:  “Redemption  from  sin  otherwise 
than  by  the  intrinsic  powers  of  man’s  own  nature  is  neither 
necessary  nor  possible.”'** 

In  concluding  his  study  of  the  Hegelian  theologians  Mack¬ 
intosh  brings  in  three  broad  indictments  against  them,  at¬ 
tacking  three  basic  errors  underlying  their  thinking.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  implicit  assumption  of  “speculative  omni¬ 
science.”'**  The  philosopher  who  follows  Hegel  attempts  to 
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explain  away  all  mysteries  and  really  assumes  that  he  can 
think  all  God’s  thoughts  after  Him.  The  importance  of  this 
error  can  best  be  expressed  by  Mackintosh  himself:  **But 
if  time  lapses  into  mere  appearance,  with  all  the  thinness 
and  second-rateness  which  that  word  connotes,  sacrifice  has 
parted  with  all  meaning.  In  the  words  of  Professor  A.  E. 
Taylor,  ‘Moral  victory  and  moral  defeat  would  be  alike  im¬ 
possible  in  a  timeless  world,  and  in  a  world  in  which  time- 
order  was  reversible  the  one  would  be  indistinguishable  from 
the  other.’  So  likewise  the  truth  of  religion  is  confined 
within  limits  that  destroy  its  special  character.  As  our  study 
of  Biedermann  has  shown,  the  same  fastidious  or  nerve¬ 
less  horror  of  time  prevent  a  convinced  Hegelian  from  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  a  full  and  saving  revelation  of  God  can 
have  been  given  in  Christ  Who  lived,  died,  and  overcame  the 
grave.  The  Gospel  shrings  to  the  dimensions  of  a  general 
truth  of  philosophy,  discoverable  by  the  efforts  of  the  higher 
logic.  Absolutism  has  no  love  for  unique  persons.  In  its 
secret  heart  it  feels  that  history  essentially  is  gross  and 
carnal.  To  believe  in  the  Logos  presents  no  insurmountable 
difficulty,  but  to  believe  in  One  Who  died  for  our  sins  and 
to  Whom  we  owe  everything  for  our  relation  to  God — ^this  is 
a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.”'**  The  third  defect,  which 
actually  is  basic  to  the  two  others,  proves  to  be  a  faulty 
conception  of  God.  To  the  Hegelian,  God  is  not  strictly  per¬ 
sonal  but  simply  a  vague  Absolute,  or  as  Mackintosh  aptly 
expresses  it  ‘‘the  all-inclusive  logical  Unity — ^the  universal 
needle-eye,  to  put  it  so,  through  which  pass  all  the  threads 
of  the  cosmic  relation.”***  The  Christian  idea  of  God  as  a 
personal  Father  is  something  totally  different,  which  the 
Hegelian  could  never  accept. 
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BIBLICAL  TYPOLOGY 

By  Charles  T.  Fritsch,  Ph.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  January-March  Number,  1947) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  BIBLICAL  TYPOLOGY 

In  this  final  lecture  we  propose  to  give  a  definition  of  the 
word  “type”  as  we  have  been  using  it,  to  survey  briefly  the 
various  schools  of  typology  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and 
then  to  lay  down  certain  principles  which  should  help  us  to 
arrive  at  some  agreement  on  this  much  disputed  problem. 

The  definition  which  I  propose  for  the  word  “type”  in 
its  theological  sense  is  as  follows:  A  type  is  an  institution, 
historical  event  or  person,  ordained  .by  God,  which  effec¬ 
tively  prefigures  some  truth  connected  with  Christianity.  Let 
us  take  up  each  part  of  this  definition  seriatim. 

Firstly,  by  defining  the  type  as  an  institution,  historical 
event  or  person  we  are  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  type 
must  be  meaningful  and  real  in  its  own  right.  As  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  fact  we  need  mention  only  the  tabernacle,  the 
exodus,  and  Abraham.  In  this  respect  a  type  differs  from 
an  allegory,  a  distinction  which  is  not  always  observed.  For 
an  allegory  is  a  fictitious  narrative,  or  to  put  it  less  bluntly, 
in  an  allegory  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative  dealt  with 
may  or  may  not  be  accepted,  whereas  in  typology,  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  antitype  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
the  reality  of  the  original  type. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  a  divinely  intended  connection 
between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  As  Bishop  Westcott 
says,  “A  type  presupposes  a  purpose  in  history  wrought  out 
from  age  to  age.  An  allegory  rests  finally  in  the  imagina- 
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tion.  .  .  This  idea  is  of  course  closely  bound  up  with 
the  organic  view  of  Scripture  that  was  discussed  in  the  open¬ 
ing  lectures.  The  organic  relationship  between  the  type  and 
antitype  is  just  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  organic 
relationship  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.* 

Thirdly,  the  type  is  not  only  real  and  valid  in  its  own 
right,  but  it  is  efficacious  in  its  own  immediate  milieu.  It 
can  only  effectively  prefigure  the  antitype  because  it  has  in¬ 
herent  in  it  already  at  least  some  of  the  effectiveness  which 
is  to  be  fully  realized  in  the  antitype.  For  instance,  the  sac¬ 
rifices  of  the  Old  Testament  were  efficacious  in  their  day  in 
so  far  as  they  pointed  forward  to  the  Lamb  of  God  in  whom 
the  whole  Old  Testament  sacrificial  system  was  summed  up. 
The  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  was  certainly  effective 
for  the  Israelites  of  that  time,  but  in  the  larger  context  of 
redemptive  history  it  pointed  forward  to  the  redemptive  act 
of  the  cross.  The  faith  of  Abraham  was  indeed  instrumental 
in  bringing  him  through  the  great  crises  of  his  life,  but  it 
was  also  significant  in  that  it  molded  the  faith  of  Israel,  yes, 
even  of  Christians,  for  all  time  to  come.  Thus  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  type  was  efficacious  in  its  own  day,  for  its  own  time, 
in  its  own  limited  way. 

Fourthly,  the  most  important  characteristic  of  the  type, 
as  has  come  out  in  the  preceding  point,  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
predictive  of  some  truth  connected  with  Christianity,  or  of 
Christ  Himself.  The  fulfillment  of  the  type  in  the  antitype 
is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  teleological  character  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Typology  differs  from  prophecy  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  only  in  the  means  of  prediction.  Prophecy 
predicts  mainly  by  means  of  the  word,  whereas  typology  pre¬ 
dicts  by  institution,  act  or  person.  Herein  lies  also  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  typology  and  symbolism,  or  between  a  type 
and  a  symbol.  The  symbol,  whatever  form  it  may  take, 
merely  teaches  a  truth,  without  predicting  an  actual  reali- 

^The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  London,  1889,  p.  200. 

*Strangely  enough,  A.  B.  Davidson,  in  his  Old  Testament  Prophecy  (Edin* 
burgh,  1912,  p.  237),  strongly  opposes  this  particular  characteristic  of 
a  type. 
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zation  of  that  truth.  The  symbolic  actions  of  the  prophets 
which  were  prophetic  in  character,  were  always  accompanied 
by  the  interpretative  word. 

It  is  most  important  to  make  the  distinction,  as  has  been 
done,  between  type  and  allegory,  for  in  the  early  church  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation  had  blurred  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  legitimate  typology  to  exist.  According  to 
this  method  the  literal  and  historical  sense  of  Scripture  is 
completely  ignored,  and  every  word  and  event  is  made  an 
allegory  of  some  kind  either  to  escape  theological  difficulties 
or  to  maintain  certain  peculiar  religious  views.  This  method 
of  interpretation  had  been  common  in  Judaism  as  The  Wis¬ 
dom  of  Solomon,  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,  and  the  works  of 
Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  affirm.  In  the  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  the  Letter  of  Barnabas,  written  about  130  A.D.,  is  the 
first  more  or  less  consistent  allegorical  treatment  of  Jewish 
Scriptures.  Here  the  circumcision  of  Abraham’s  servants  is 
interpreted  kabbalistically  to  mean  Jesus  on  the  cross,  and 
the  laws  about  clean  and  unclean  meats  are  given  a  mystical 
meaning.*  Justin  Martyr  (d.  about  165  A.D.),  in  his  Apol¬ 
ogy,  and  especially  in  his  Dialogue,  is  guilty  of  some  of  the 
most  fanciful  exegetical  interpretations  in  the  early  church. 
There  is  hardly  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  Old  Testament  record 
^  which  isn’t  in  some  way  connected  with  the  cross.  But  it 
was  Origen  (about  185-254  A.D.)  of  Alexandria  who  really 
established  the  allegorical  method  in  the  early  church.  The 
literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  believed,  led  to  im¬ 
morality;  Scripture  had  a  threefold  sense  corresponding  to 
the  trichotomy  of  man — ^the  literal,  the  moral,  and  the  mys¬ 
tical  meanings.  This  he  derived  from  the  faulty  LXX  trans¬ 
lation  of  Proverbs  22:20.  The  simplest  and  most  precious 
passages  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  became  the 
innocent  victims  of  the  most  vicious  distortions.  Because  of 
the  widespread  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  this 

*Cf.  Goodspeed,  E.  J.,  A  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature,  Chicago, 
1942,  p.  30. 
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method  of  exegesis  came  to  be  accepted  by  theologians,  both 
east  and  west,  as  the  standard  one. 

The  school  of  Antioch,  however,  mainly  through  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (d.  428  A.D.),  opposed  the 
sole  supremacy  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  and  tried  to 
restore  the  historical  basis  of  Scripture  which  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  allegorists.  As  F.  W.  Farrar  says,  .  . 
Their  system  of  Biblical  interpretation  approached  more 
nearly  than  any  other  to  that  which  is  now  adopted  "by  the 
Reformed  Churches  throughout  the  world,  and  ...  if 
they  had  not  been  too  uncharitably  anathematised  by  the 
angry  tongue,  and  crushed  by  the  iron  hand  of  a  dominant 
orthodoxy,  the  study  of  their  commentaries,  and  the  adoption 
of  their  exegetic  system,  might  have  saved  Church  commen¬ 
taries  from  centuries  of  futility  and  error.”*  In  the  west 
both  Augustine  and  Jerome  were  followers  to  some  extent 
of  the  allegorical  method  in  that  they  recognized  a  figurative 
or  spiritual  meaning  in  many  Biblical  passages.  The  exe¬ 
gesis  of  the  Middle  Ages  rested  upon  the  exegetical  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  so  but  little  advance  was 
made. 

The  Reformers  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  allegorical 
interpretation.  Luther  denounced  it  as  ^trifling  and  foolish 
fables,  with  which  the  Scriptures  were  rent  into  so  many 
and  diverse  senses,  that  silly,  poor  consciences  could  receive 
no  certain  doctrine  of  an3rthing”  (Gal.  4:26).  Calvin,  in 
like  manner,  declares  that  “the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  is 
the  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  by  which  we  ought  reso¬ 
lutely  to  abide” ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  “licentious  system”  of 
Origen  and  the  allegorists  as  ^'undoubtedly  a  contrivance  of 
Satan  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  to  take 
away  from  the  reading  of  it  the  true  advantage”  (Gal.  4:22). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that,  although  the  Re¬ 
formers  did  not  formulate  an  explicit  doctrine  of  typology, 
they  firmly  believed  in  the  prophetic  function  of  the  Old  Tes- 


*History  of  Interpretation,  New  York,  1886,  pp.  210-11. 
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lament,  as  a  glance  at  any  of  their  Old  Testament  commen¬ 
taries  will  show. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  arose 
the  school  of  Cocceius,  a  Dutch  theologian  whom  we  have 
noted  before,  who  has  become  famous  for  his  free  and  un¬ 
disciplined  use  of  types.  In  his  works  and  those  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  it  is  seen  how  a  mere  resemblance,  however  accidental 
or  trifling,  between  an  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
another  in  the  New  was  deemed  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
one  a  type  of  the  other.  The  great  weakness  of  this  school 
was  the  fact  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  allegorical  and  typical  interpretation.  No  formal 
enunciations  of  the  underlying  principles  of  typology  were 
ever  made,  so  that  all  could  indulge  in  a  luxuriant  typological 
fancy  without  any  restrictions.  It  is  this  kind  of  unprin¬ 
cipled,  unrestrained  typology  that  has  continued  down  to 
our  own  day  amongst  certain  circles,  and  has  brought  the 
whole  subject  into  deserved  disrepute.  All  of  our  theological 
libraries  are  repositories  for  hosts  of  works  of  this  kind. 

As  a  reaction  against  this  kind  of  typology  gone  to  seed, 
there  arose  a  school  which  admitted  into  the  rank  of  types 
only  those  which  had  been  expressly  treated  as  such  in  the 
Bible  itself,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Bishop  Marsh  of 
England  (1757-1839)  through  his  work  Lectures  on  the  Criti¬ 
cism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  (1828)  became  the  chief 
exponent  of  this  school.  Many  since  his  day  have  held  this 
to  be  the  safest  view  on  the  subject,  but  we  reserve  our  judg¬ 
ment  until  later. 

What  then  are  those  principles  which  lead  us  to  a  sane 
and  legitimate  typology?  We  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  of  an  undisciplined  and 
fanciful  typology  and  the  Charybdis  of  an  unwarranted  prej¬ 
udice  against  typology.  This  can  be  done  only  when  we  un¬ 
derstand  those  basic  principles  by  which  a  type  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  determined. 

In  the  first  place,  typology,  i.e.,  the  study  of  types  and 
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their  relation  to  the  antitype,  is  fundamentally  based  upon 
the  organic  unity  of  the  Bible.  There  is  a  divine  purpose 
and  plan  unfolded  in  Scripture  which  has  two  goals  in  view, 
namely,  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  and  the  redemption  of 
man  by  God.  The  Old  Testament  revelation  is  characterized 
by  two  things,  namely,  fragmentariness  and  materiality. 
That  is  indeed  the  world  of  type,  and  shadow,  and  pattern, 
incomplete  in.  itself,  ever  growing  toward  the  goal  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament — ^the  revelation  of  God  in 
a  Son  (Heb.  1:2).  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
end  of  all  revelation  is  the  redemption  of  mankind.  As  with 
prophecy,  so  with  typology — they  are  not  ends  in  themselves, 
but  are  part  of  that  stream  of  redemptive  history  which  is 
always  looking  beyond  itself  to  the  consummation.  There¬ 
fore  the  redemptive  principle  lies  at  the  heart  of  typology, 
and  no  type  can  be  understood  or  determined  apart  from 
that  idea. 

The  idea  of  growth  in  the  process  of  revelation  from  the 
less  to  the  more,  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect,  from  the 
type  to  the  antitype,  is  characteristic  also  of  the  realm  of 
nature.  The  relation  of  the  bud  to  the  flower,  the  acorn  to 
the  oak,  the  embryo  to  the  child,  and  the  child  to  the  man  all 
bear  witness  to  a  unifying  principle  amid  the  laws  of  change. 
As  A.  B.  Davidson  says:  “Now,  it  is  certainly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  when  one  considers  that  the  same  God  is  the  author 
both  of  the  scheme  of  nature  and  of  grace,  and  remembers 
the  many  analogies  of  other  kinds  which  the  two  schemes 
exhibit,  that  there  will  be  an  analogy  here  also.  For  this  is 
one  of  the  broadest  and  most  characteristic  of  God’s  ways, 
to  move  up  through  imperfect  forms  to  that  which  is  perfect. 
The  man  grows  from  the  child.  The  tree  is  cast  into  the 
ground  a  seed.  The  light  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  We  should  wonder  if  God’s  perfect  kingdom 
and  glory  did  not  first  appear  dim  and  in  broken  outline,  and 
gradually  increase  in  clearness  and  sharpness  of  contour,  till 
it  stood  out,  luminous  and  defined,  as  the  sun  in  the  sky.”‘ 


*Old  Testament  Prophecy,  p.  213  f. 
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Thus  typology  is  not  a  matter  of  collecting  all  of  the 
resemblances  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but 
rather  of  understanding  the  underlying  redemptive  and  rev- 
elational  process  which  begins  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
finds  its  fulfillment  in  the  New.  In  this  light,  for  instance, 
the  covenant  of  Sinai  becomes  a  type  of  that  perfect  cove¬ 
nant  relation  between  God  and  man  in  Christ,  clearly  adum¬ 
brated  in  the  new  covenant  of  Jeremiah  31.  Or  again,  the 
exodus,  the  deliverance  of  a  nation,  becomes  a  type  of  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ — also  clearly  adumbrated  in  the 
exile — where  the  individual  is  brought  to  realize  his  own 
tremendous  guilt  and  need  of  redemption.  This  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Isaiah  fifty-three,  where  the  sufferings  of  the  nation 
are  so  touchingly  and  convincingly  described  that  they  pass 
over  into  the  realm  of  the  individual  and  thus  prefigure 
Christ  Himself.  From  this  we  learn  another  principle  of 
typology,  namely,  that  the  type  becomes  more  clear  and  un¬ 
derstandable  as  the  time  for  its  fulfillment  in  the  antitype 
draws  near. 

In  the  light  of  this  divinely  ordained,  organic  principle 
uniting  both  Testaments  we  can  now  see  the  fallacy  of  limit¬ 
ing  typology  simply  to  the  study  of  those  types  which  the 
writers  of  Scripture  happened  to  have  used.  This  would  be 
seriously  limiting  a  divine  process  to  a  mere  handful  of  ex¬ 
amples.  Rather  should  the  few  examples  in  Scripture  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  the  general  prophetic  or  teleological 
character  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Another  point  to  remember  in  determining  the  nature 
and  characteristic  of  a  type  is  that  that  which  makes  the 
institution,  event  or  person  typical  is  the  redemptive  truth 
which  it  teaches  and  prefigures.  Or  to  put  it  another  way, 
the  redemptive  truth  alone  gives  the  typical  quality  to  the 
institution,  event  or  person.  As  has  been  said,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  its  teachings 
were  clothed  in  material  form.  The  tabernacle,  for  instance, 
was  teaching  the  eternal  truths  of  God’s  dwelling  with  His 
people  and  of  His  redemptive  plan  and  purpose  for  the  sin- 
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ner.  These  truths  had  to  be  taught  through  the  media  of 
objects  and  materials,  like  the  altars,  the  tent,  the  veil,  etc. 
The  question  we  ask  then  is.  Wherein  does  the  typological 
character  of  the  tabernacle  lie?  Is  it  in  the  material  out  of 
which  it  was  constructed,  or  is  it  in  the  prophetic,  parabolic 
purpose  which  is  carried  out  in  the  disposition  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  ministrations  of  the  priesthood  within  its 
courts?  We  would  certainly  say  the  latter.  The  boards  and 
sockets  and  skins  of  the  tabernacle  are  not  types  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  are  the  necessary  materials  out  of  which  the 
type  is  made.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  necessary  to  distin¬ 
guish  in  the  type  between  the  eternal  and  the  contingent? 
Perhaps  this  is  part  of  the  answer  to  that  fanciful,  un¬ 
bridled  typology  which  makes  every  little  detail  to  be  poss¬ 
essed  of  typographical  significance.  In  this  view,  the  reason 
for  the  absurdity  of  the  following  statements  is  quite  clear: 
“Each  of  these  boards  (of  the  tabernacle),  as  we  shall  see, 
represents  a  sinner  saved  by  grace,”  and  “There  could  be 
no  tabernacle  apart  from  the  sockets.  And  so  there  can  be 
no  true  church  apart  from  Christ  and  Him  crucified,”  state¬ 
ments  which  the  writer  jotted  down  in  the  course  of  his 
recent  reading,  but  which  are  not  even  worth  annotating. 
Therefore  the  type  is  legitimatized  by  the  divine  truth  which 
it  inherently  teaches  and  predicts,  although  that  truth  had 
to  be  taught  and  predicted  through  material  and  physical 
media. 

The  last  determining  feature  of  the  type  is  that  it  must 
be  significantly  redemptive  not  only  for  its  own  day,  but 
for  the  days  to  come  until  it  is  fufilled  in  the  antitype.  The 
sacrificial  system,  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  faith  of 
Abraham  were  not  only  real  and  efficacious  in  their  own 
day,  but  they  set  the  course  of  IsraeTs  religious  life  for 
generations  to  come.  The  uplifted  hands  of  Moses  may  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  cross,  and  the  scarlet  cord  of  Rahab  may  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  redeeming  blood  of  Christ,  but  they  certainly 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  organically  connected  with  their 
supposed  antitypes,  nor  do  they — the  uplifted  hands  and  the 
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scarlet  cord — materially  affect  the  prophetic  or  exilic  pe¬ 
riods  of  Israel’s  history.  Types  are  more  than  illustrations 
or  analogies.  If  only  we  would  make  a  clear  distinction  be¬ 
tween  these  terms,  and  then  hold  to  them!  In  this  way  a 
lot  of  confusion  would  be  avoided  in  theological  and  Biblical 
circles. 

Typology  is  not  dead.  It  is  one  of  those  many  strands  of 
Scripture  which  need  much  more  revealing.  This  has  been 
an  imperfect  and  inadequate  attempt  to  get  to  the  root  of 
the  understanding  of  the  type.  We  earnestly  believe  that  a 
legitimate  typology  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  we 
may  derive  a  better  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Any  one  who  knows  Exodus  26-40  well,  or  the  opening  chap¬ 
ters  of  Leviticus,  will  never  go  wrong  in  his  theology,  and  he 
will  have  a  clearer  conception  of  Christ  and  His  work  here 
on  earth.  For  Christ  is  the  key  to  the  heart  of  the  Old 
Testament.  “And  Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and  beginning 
from  this  scripture,  preached  unto  him  Jesus”  (Acts  8:35). 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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THE  GREAT  REVIVAL 

By  Harold  J.  Ockenga,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Hum.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Memorial  lectures  for 
1947  were  delivered  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Ockenga,  pastor  of  Park  Street 
Church  in  Boston.  This  annual  Lectureship  sponsored  by  Dallas  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  had  for  its  general  theme  in  1947  “A  Modern  Re- 
Evaluation  of  Catholicism.”  The  lecturer  plans  to  incorporate  his 
evening  addresses  into  book  form  and  for  this  reason  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  as  in  some  former  years.  Date  of  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  announced  later.  Because  of  the  helpfulness  of  Dr. 
Ockenga’s  morning  addresses  in  the  Seminary  Chapel  period  it  is 
planned  to  publish  these  seriatim,  beginning  with  the  present  number 
of  the  quarterly. 

“0  Lord,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years” 
(Hab.  3:2). 

“Mercy-drops  round  us  are  falling, 

But  for  the  showers  we  plead.” 

We  are  experiencing  the  mercydrops  of  God^s  blessing,  but 
we  await  the  great  revival.  The  desire  for  the  great  revival 
is  speedily  approaching  the  required  proportion. 

What  is  the  great  revival?  It  is  the  time  when  God’s 
work  is  unusually  prospered,  quickened,  enlarged,  and  vital¬ 
ized.  The  normal,  usual,  expected  progress  of  Christian  work 
may  be  witnessed  in  many  places.  The  great  revival  is  only 
witnessed  periodically  in  Christian  history.  The  great  re¬ 
vival  marks  a  condition  when  men  give  primary  interest  and 
attention  to  the  things  of  God  above  their  livelihood,  above 
their  intellectual  pursuits,  and  above  their  social  interests.  A 
terror  of  wrongdoing  descends  upon  them.  A  passion  for 
repentance  seizes  them.  A  desire  for  salvation  characterizes 
them.  Men  go  on  a  search  for  God. 

In  a  lesser  sense  we  have  seen  the  prosperity  of  the  divine 
work  in  salvation,  in  missions,  in  interest  in  knowing  the 
truth,  but  we  await  the  mighty  movement  which  periodically 
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has  swept  Christian  areas  like  in  the  twelfth,  the  fifteenth, 
the  sixteenth,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  With¬ 
out  egoism  we  may  boast  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord  on  the 
wonderful  progress  of  His  work  in  Park  Street  Church  in 
the  decade  just  past.  There  we  have  seen  the  number  of 
missionaries  we  support  increase  from  two  to  sixty-one. 
There  we  see  people  converted  every  week  of  the  year.  There 
we  see  throngs  interested  in  the  gospel.  There  we  behold 
more  than  five  hundred  people  enrolled  in  a  Bible  School  to 
study  the  Word  of  God.  There  our  financial  budget  has  in¬ 
creased  five  hundred  per  cent  and  there  perennial  blessings 
may  be  experienced,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  great  re¬ 
vival,  the  revival  which  we  are  expecting  and  for  which  we 
are  praying.  The  great  revivals  of  history  have  been  few 
and  hence  we  turn  to  them  for  our  instruction  concerning 
their  nature  and  quality. 

It  might  well  be  asked.  What  is  God’s  work  which  is  to 
be  revived?  We  would  answer  with  three  emphases.  First, 
it  is  God’s  work  to  forgive  sin,  with  the  concomitant  blessing 
of  deliverance  from  evil  habits,  assurance  of  salvation,  and 
enjoyment  of  spiritual  blessings.  Preeminent  must  be  the 
emphasis  that  “Christ  Jesus  came  to  save  sinners”  and  “to 
make  reconciliation.”  A  revival  consists  of  the  salvation  of 
sinners  and  the  reconciliation  of  rebellious  men  with  their 
sovereign  God. 

Second,  it  is  God’s  work  to  rebuild  and  strengthen  the 
church  as  His  witness  in  the  world.  He  speaks  of  “My 
church.”  This  church  is  the  custodian  of  the  truth,  the 
guardian  of  moral  standards,  the  minister  of  mercy,  the 
example  of  righteousness,  and  the  redemptive  agency  of  God 
in  the  world.  This  church  is  to  manifest  the  attributes  of  a 
heavenly  people.  Notable  is  it  that  whenever  a  revival  oc¬ 
curs  the  church  receives  thousands  of  new  members,  of  born- 
again  ones.  This  was  true  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  It  has 
been  true  in  every  great  revival  since. 

Third,  it  is  God’s  work  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteous¬ 
ness.  This  was  once  witnessed  by  God’s  chosen  people  under 
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divinely  given  statutes  and  laws.  Now  it  is  witnessed  by  the 
church’s  influence  for  good  in  the  world.  Ultimately  it  will 
be  witnessed  by  the  rule  of  Christ  over  the  world.  Everlast¬ 
ing  righteousness  is  initiated  by  the  redemptive  work  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  Cross.  Daniel  stated  it  in  his  purposive 
goal  of  history  as  revealed  in  the  vision  of  the  seventy  weeks. 
Nothing  brings  in  everlasting  righteousness  like  revival.  The 
social  influence  of  evangelical  revival  has  been  plainly  delin¬ 
eated  by  Wesley  Bready  in  “This  Freedom — ^Whence?” 

What  may  we  learn  from  past  revivals?  The  classic  con¬ 
cerning  revivals,  their  laws  and  leaders,  has  been  written  by 
James  Burns.  Let  me  give  a  brief  summary  of  his  thesis. 
All  progress  in  Christian  things  is  made  by  revivals.  The 
analogy  may  be  drawn  between  revivals  and  waves  of  the 
sea.  The  individual  waves  gather  momentum,  swell  to  full¬ 
ness,  and  then  break  upon  the  sands  only  to  have  the  water 
retard  and  be  gathered  into  another  wave.  Underneath  the 
waves  is  the  constant,  actual  progress  of  the  incoming  tide. 
Thus  the  divine  progress  likewise  is  made  through  successive 
waves  of  revival  back  of  which  is  the  rising  tide  of  divine 
work.  Similarly  all  human  progress  in  national,  intellectual, 
economic,  or  political  movements  is  made  in  waves  which 
rise,  spend  their  force,  fall  back,  and  have  their  place  taken 
by  another.  This  periodic  ebb  and  flow  may  be  traced  in  all 
the  realms  of  life,  but  underneath  them  there  is  the  tide  of 
progress.  Such  ebb  and  flow  is  characteristic  of  pre-conver¬ 
sion  conviction,  of  post-conversion  experience,  and  of  church 
life.  Before  an  individual  becomes  a  Christian,  he  has  pe¬ 
riods  when  he  almost  is  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian.  He 
experiences  conviction,  is  brought  to  repentance,  and  he  al¬ 
most  decides.  There  may  be  several  such  experiences  before 
he  actually  places  his  trust  in  Christ  as  Savior  and  comes  into 
the  light  and  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Just  so,  after  he 
is  converted  his  experience  may  be  described  by  the  psalms. 
It  was  the  same  psalmist  who  wrote  the  words  of  the  42nd 
psalm  “Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul?  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  in  me?”  and  who  wrote  the  words  of  the 
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103rd  psalm,  “Bless  the  Lord  0  my  soul:  and  all  that  is 
within  me,  bless  his  holy  name.”  Even  the  life  of  a  church 
does  not  go  forward  in  constant,  steady  progress.  It  goes 
forward  in  waves  of  revived  and  stimulated  interest.  There 
are  conversions,  conferences,  gospel  meetings,  special  seasons 
of  the  year,  events  which  stimulate  a  new  interest.  Life  is 
never  composed  spiritually  of  a  slow,  monotonous  progress. 
It  has  its  ebb  and  flow. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  law  of  periodicity  evident  in  revivals. 
Since  God  has  chosen  this  means  of  spiritual  progress,  we 
may  with  some  degree  of  certainty  expect  the  occurrence  of 
revivals  granting  the  contingency  of  the  human  will,  the  in¬ 
constant  nature  of  which  retards  revivals.  A  careful  study 
of  past  spiritual  history  reveals  that  periodically  such  re¬ 
vivals  take  place.  By  no  means  are  they  predictable  on  an 
accurate  time-scale  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  human 
element,  but  that  such  waves  of  spiritual  interest  will  sweep 
over  Christendom  from  time  to  time  is  predictable. 

Third,  revivals  are  preceded  by  pitiful  deflections  of  the 
church,  which  in  those  times  is  in  the  ebb-tide  when  worldli¬ 
ness,  impotency,  lethargy,  and  deadness  overwhelm  the 
church  members  and  hope  for  revival  apparently  dies  out. 
Yet  even  in  this  condition  the  heart  of  man  turns  with  dis¬ 
satisfaction  from  worldly  pursuits,  cries  out  to  God  for  true 
life,  and  has  born  in  it  an  expectancy  of  better  days.  The 
longing  comes  for  the  dawn  of  the  new  day.  This  is  the  first 
harbinger  of  the  revival. 

Such  periodic  deflections  may  be  aptly  illustrated  from 
the  book  of  Judges  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  period  lasted 
approximately  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  began  with 
the  entrance  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  Canaan  land  in 
power,  blessing,  and  fellowship.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
until  the  chosen  people  could  not  stand  their  prosperity  and 
succumbed  to  the  temptations  of  worldliness,  idolatry,  com¬ 
promise,  and  indifference.  It  was  not  long  until  the  Lord 
ceased  to  defend  and  bless  them  and  they  became  servants  to 
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the  Mesopotamians.  Their  spiritual  and  material  bondage 
only  lasted  a  period  of  eight  years,  but  the  significant  passage 
is  that  '‘when  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer.”  Under  the  deliverer  Israel 
again  entered  a  period  of  blessing,  power,  and  fellowship, 
but  before  many  decades  passed  again  slipped  into  sin,  in¬ 
difference,  and  spiritual  idolatry.  The  process  was  then  re¬ 
peated.  For  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  church  we  need  only  look  to  the  life  of 
ancient  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Judges. 

Fourth,  when  a  revival  is  about  to  come  a  person  is  dis¬ 
covered  who  incarnates  in  his  message  and  life  the  inmost 
need  of  the  times.  He  is  more  sensitive  to  the  longings  of 
men,  the  ideas  of  his  day,  the  whisperings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  until  in  what  he  does  and  says  he  becomes  the  symbol 
of  the  revival  movement  and  the  interpreter  of  the  revival 
message.  Whenever  we  find  a  great  revival  in  history  we 
find  such  a  character.  Be  it  Francis  of  Assisi,  Savonarola, 
Luther,  Wesley,  Finney,  or  Moody,  the  man  is  always  con¬ 
nected  with  a  great  revival. 

^  Fifth,  the  powerful  awakening  resulting  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  these  circumstances  is  like  a  mighty  billow  which 
rolls  irresistibly  over  the  land.  Vast  energies  and  new  forces 
long  in  preparation  now  burst  into  being.  Just  as  in  spring, 
totally  unrelated,  life  becomes  manifested  over  a  wide  area, 
so  does  it  in  a  revival.  With  unaccountable  swiftness  the 
movement  spreads  and  is  due  only  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 
There  is  similarity  in  the  effects  of  the  movement  in  various 
places.  The  first  is  a  deep  sense  of  sin  and  guilt  with  its  ter¬ 
rifying  darkness.  Individuals  are  made  aware  of  their  re¬ 
bellion,  of  crucifying  Christ  afresh,  of  failing  to  give  God 
the  glory  in  life,  which  results  in  a  full  confession  as  if  they 
stood  at  the  judgment  day.  Sorrow  overwhelms  them.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  results  in  an  outburst  of  joy,  first  among  these  con¬ 
victed  souls  who  find  forgiveness  and  in  their  new  conver¬ 
sion  rejoice  with  unspeakable  joy,  and  then  in  the  lives  of 
believers  who  have  rekindled  in  them  the  radiance  of  spiritual 
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life.  Faces  become  aglow.  Life  is  lighted  with  hope  and 
joy.  Singing  becomes  a  part  of  every  true  revival. 

Sixth,  a  revival  has  a  permanent  influence  for  good  left 
upon  the  masses  of  men.  It  primarily  affects  the  poor,  who 
potentially  are  the  source  of  anti-social  acts  but  who  through 
a  revival  have  brought  to  them  hope,  courage,  and  life.  The 
Lutheran  revival  infused  new  hope  into  the  masses,  who  had 
been  treated  as  chattel  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  Wesleyan 
revival  transformed  the  face  of  English  society  and  saved 
England  from  a  revolution  like  unto  that  of  the  French  in 
1789.  The  result  of  a  revival  is  always  a  higher  ethical 
standard  through  the  changed  lives  of  the  people.  Those  who 
have  been  adulterous,  profane,  wicked  men  become  righteous, 
sanctified  men.  A  revival  likewise  affects  the  church,  call¬ 
ing  it  back  to  the  centrality  of  the  Cross  and  redemption  in 
its  message  and  worship,  rather  than  to  the  practice  of 
formalism.  Withal,  there  comes  a  new  awakening  to  the 
heart  of  the  church  and  a  new  conviction  of  Christian  truth 
and  life  to  the  masses  with  the  first  breath  of  revival. 

Seventh,  the  question  may  be  raised:  Is  such  a  revival 
possible  in  our  day?  In  answering  this  question,  I  draw 
your  attention  to  the  providential  preparations  for  a  revival, 
to  the  personal  prerequisites  of  a  revival,  and  to  the  spiritual 
products  of  such  a  revival. 

I.  THE  PROVIDENTIAL  PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  REVIVAL 

Negatively,  we  realize  that  we  are  in  the  ebb-tide  of  re¬ 
vival  waves.  Darkness  has  engulfed  our  age.  Sin,  fear, 
hate,  doubt,  distrust,  and  despair  characterize  the  dominant 
mood  of  this  day.  Men’s  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear 
of  things  that  are  coming  upon  the  earth.  The  moral  col¬ 
lapse  of  this  hour  is  universal.  Nations  have  no  regard  for 
agreement,  for  conventions,  for  covenants,  even  for  humani¬ 
tarian  considerations  of  civilization.  Mass  bombings,  mass 
transferals  of  population,  mass  planned-starvation,  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  fact  that  all  nations  including  the  United  States 
have  abandoned  the  Christian  principles  of  civilization.  In- 
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dividuals  have  cast  Christian  ethics  out  the  window,  so  that 
immorality  is  rampant.  A  relativistic  standard  of  ethics 
now  dominates  the  individual  mind,  so  that  honesty,  purity, 
chastity,  and  charity  are  old-fashioned  or  are  only  to  be 
used  where  of  some  value.  Sober  theologians  such  as  John 
Baillie  and  a  commentator  such  as  Walter  Lippmann  raise 
the  question  of  whether  Western  civilization  can  endure  with¬ 
out  Christian  convictions.  Society’s  ills  in  crime,  delinquen¬ 
cy,  war,  inebriation,  and  violence  are  uncontrolled  on  a 
universal  scale. 

The  impotency  of  all  branches  of  Christendom  to  cope 
with  these  ills  is  evident.  Romanism  is  as  helpless  as  the 
Evangelical  Church.  A  Roman  bishop  recently  pointed  out 
that  by  far  the  highest  percentage  of  these  ills  exists  in  the 
great  cities  where  the  largest  concentration  of  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  is  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  Protestantism  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  doing  nothing  to  check  the  onslaught  of  such 
evils.  The  church’s  power  has  leaked  out  with  her  loss  of 
fervency  and  faith.  Her  convictions  no  longer  startle.  Her 
pronouncements  no  longer  awake  and  the  great  words  of  her 
vocabulary  no  longer  arouse  enthusiasm.  There  is  a  univer¬ 
sal  indifference  to  truth,  even  if  not  an  apostasy  from  it. 
The  great  facts  of  God’s  revelation  leave  the  conscience  cold. 
Many  have  even  abandoned  Christian  theology  and  some  of 
the  reputed  Christian  leaders  have  lost  the  note  of  certainty 
necessary  to  compel  attention.  This  is  the  dark  side. 

On  the  positive  side,  however,  there  is  a  regrouping  of 
forces  for  a  new  advance.  In  the  ebb  there  is  always  the 
gathering  of  the  swell  before  moving  forward,  and  that  swell 
is  gathering  now.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  satiety  of  worldly 
men  with  their  worldliness.  For  some  every  passion  has  been 
satisfied  and  the  persons  have  been  left  cold.  Dissatisfaction 
with  temporal,  economic,  and  physical  things  is  general. 
People  are  heart-sick  and  they  are  beginning  to  express  that 
nostalgia  for  the  more  permanent  spiritual  and  invisible 
values  of  life.  The  essentially  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  re¬ 
asserting  itself.  These  material  things  never  satisfy  the 
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soul.  Neither  can  the  church  satisfy  it  with  organizational 
or  financial  progress. 

This  is  seen  in  the  hunger  of  men  for  the  eternal,  the 
spiritual,  and  the  invisible.  '*Deep  calleth  unto  deep.”  The 
urge  which  is  motivating  men  may  not  be  known  by  some  of 
them,  but  its  nature  is  the  same  and  it  is  preparing  them  for 
the  revival. 

There  is  also  prayer  for  divine  help,  for  God  to  undertake, 
for  a  release  of  spiritual  power.  This  is  occurring  simulta¬ 
neously  in  different  places  from  different  kinds  of  groups 
and  seemingly  without  connection.  Bodies  of  women  are 
meeting  together  to  pray  for  legislators.  Christians  are 
meeting  to  pray  for  revivals.  Pastors  are  meeting  to  pray 
for  unity.  Students  are  praying  for  a  great  missionary 
movement,  and  intercessors  are  rising  everywhere  so  that  the 
volume  of  prayer  is  greatly  multiplied. 

Man  is  searching  for  the  will  of  God.  Man  wants  to 
know  God’s  answer  to  spiritual  impotency,  to  social  prob¬ 
lems,  to  international  conflict,  to  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
to  the  challenging  considerations  of  the  hour.  There  is  a 
sincere  attempt  on  the  part  of  many  to  know  God’s  will. 

This  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  time  has  returned  for  a 
great  awakening.  Going  back  a  few  centuries  in  church  his¬ 
tory,  we  And  such  an  awakening  occurring  under  Francis  of 
Assisi  when  a  new  radiance,  hope,  and  confidence  swept 
across  Europe  through  the  original  Franciscan  movement. 
Such  was  seen  in  the  fifteenth  century  under  Savonarola. 
Many  thought  that  this  man  might  be  the  prophet  of  God  to 
reform  the  church  and  to  call  the  people  to  a  pure,  sincere 
worship.  What  these  movements  suggested  actually  occurred 
in  the  sixteenth  century  under  such  men  as  Luther,  Zwingli, 
Calvin,  Knox,  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights.  For  a  while  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  the  entire  European  continent  would  be  swept 
away  from  the  corruptions  of  Romanism  into  reformed  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Religion  was  the  key  to  the  hour.  Again  in  the 
eighteenth  century  under  the  Moravians  in  Germany  and  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield  in  England  and  under  Jonathan  Ed- 
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wards  and  the  Puritan  preachers  in  America,  the  evangelical 
revival  and  the  great  awakening  swept  the  English-speaking 
world.  We  may  definitely  lay  to  the  evangelical  revival  the 
achievements  of  the  Victorian  era  in  England.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  marked  by  such  mighty  revivals  as  that 
which  occurred  under  Charles  G.  Finney  and  that  which  oc¬ 
curred  under  Dwight  L.  Moody.  These  were  periodic  visita¬ 
tions.  It  would  appear  that  the  fullness  of  time  has  come 
and  that  the  ebb  has  spent  itself,  so  that  the  swelling  tide 
is  bound  to  rise.  The  divine  law  of  progress  will  operate  as 
soon  as  the  wills  of  men  are  so  conditioned  as  to  be  ready. 
Whether  we  have  to  deteriorate  to  a  new  low,  worse  than 
anything  we  have  known  before,  in  order  that  our  minds  and 
hearts  may  be  conditioned  to  seek  the  Lord  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  turning  of  people  unto  God  as  the  only  hope  gives  a 
suggestion  that  the  time  for  revival  is  here.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  realization  by  many  that  a  revival  must  come  in  the 
numerous  calls  which  are  overwhelming  evangelists  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years. 

II.  THE  PERSONAL  PREREQUISITES  OF  A  REVIVAL 

United  confession  is  essential  to  revival.  It  is  one  of 
several  conditions  which  must  be  met  by  the  church  before 
the  great  revival  can  come.  We  must  experience  shame  and 
sorrow  for  our  sins,  over  our  lack  of  love  to  Christ,  over  our 
defection  from  pursuit  of  revealed  objectives,  over  our 
worldly  spirit,  over  bitter  acrimony,  over  dulled  consciences. 
We  must  confess  that  we  have  been  preoccupied  with  things 
which  have  shut  out  our  enthusiasm  for  the  Lord’s  work. 
The  bitter  divisions  between  evangelical  Christians  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  fact. 

A  new  sense  of  sin  both  within  and  without  the  church  is 
necessary.  When  such  a  realization  occurs  within  the  church, 
a  new  light  is  cast  upon  the  guilt  of  awakened  souls  outside 
the  church  and  causes  it  to  stand  out  in  horrifying  blackness. 
Men  see  themselves  as  God  sees  them,  feel  themselves  drawn 
to  the  judgment,  cry  out  in  terror  and  despair,  and  some¬ 
times  are  overcome  with  tears  and  emotion.  It  was  such  a 
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revival  in  the  church  in  Korea  in  1905,  in  Manchuria  in  1907, 
in  the  Congo  of  recent  date,  which  brought  the  heathen  to 
their  knees  in  confession  for  they  saw  the  reality  of  God’s 
working  in  the  church  itself.  In  such  a  time  sins  are  con¬ 
fessed  by  an  inward  compulsion,  so  that  nothing  is  hidden. 
This  is  revival. 

The  second  human  contingency  is  that  of  united  prayer. 
Note  the  way  that  revival  came  as  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Acts.  How  frequently  the  Christians  were  in  prayer  to¬ 
gether!  First  we  have  the  description  of  such  prayer  in 
the  Upper  Room  before  Pentecost.  Then  again  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost.  Then  again  after  Pentecost.  Then  with  the 
very  first  persecution.  Then  at  the  critical  Jerusalem  Coun¬ 
cil.  Then  when  the  first  missionaries  were  sent  forth.  And 
then  we  read,  “The  churches  were  established  in  the  faith, 
and  increased  in  number  daily.”  God  conditions  the  release 
of  spiritual  forces  upon  the  prayers  of  His  people.  He  has 
said:  “Ask  me  of  things  to  come  concerning  my  sons,  and 
concerning  the  work  of  my  hand  command  ye  me.”  It  is 
when  we  unite  in  such  praying  that  we  may  claim  the  prom¬ 
ise:  “If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  any 
thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them.”  Such  prayer  has  actually  been  a  major  part  of  most 
revivals.  It  was  on  September  23,  1867,  that  Joseph  Lam- 
pier  began  the  Fulton  Street  Prayer  Meetings  which  resulted 
in  that  tremendous  awakening  that  brought  five  hundred 
thousand  souls  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was  on  August 
13,  1727,  at  Herrnhut  that  the  Moravians  began  their  prayer 
meeting  which  resulted  in  the  modern  missionary  movement. 
It  was  from  noontime  prayer  meetings  in  Farley  Hall  that 
Moody  was  launched  on  his  great  evangelistic  career.  Prayer 
has  always  had  such  a  place  in  revival. 

United  believing  is  another  requirement  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  revival.  The  gift  of  faith  is  made  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  church.  This  gift  of  faith  is  quite  different 
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from  the  kind  of  faith  which  receives  Christ  as  Savior. 
There  is  a  time  which  comes  when  men  believe  that  they  will 
have  a  revival.  Their  faith  is  wrought  by  the  will  of  God. 
The  unity  of  such  faith  will  be  expressed  in  the  unity  of  en¬ 
deavor  and  the  attempt  to  do  unitedly  what  God  expects  us 
to  do  and  what  we  cannot  do  alone.  It  is  certain  that  the 
faith  of  several  reenforces  the  faith  of  one.  That  is  why 
Jesus  used  two  in  the  work  of  preaching.  He  never  sent  a 
man  out  alone.  It  is  only  when  we  believe  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  revival  that  such  a  revival  actually  occurs. 

The  last  contingency  in  the  least  common  denominator  of 
requirements  is  that  of  united  witnessing.  Each  believer  is 
a  witness,  but  so  is  the  church,  and  it  is  only  as  the  church 
undertakes  to  witness  that  a  revival  can  come.  This  cor¬ 
porate  witness  multiplies  in  the  divine  mathematics  the 
power  of  the  individual.  The  Scripture  says,  “Five  of  you 
shall  chase  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  of  you  shall  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight.”  This  is  not  mathematical  increase  but 
geometrical  increase.  Note  the  effects  of  the  Pentecostal 
preaching.  This  was  not  the  result  of  Peter’s  work  alone. 
It  was  because  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  were  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  had  been  out  preaching  the  gospel  to 
different  groups  in  their  own  languages.  Then  when  Peter 
gave  the  invitation  three  thousand  persons  responded.  Only 
such  a  corporate  movement  can  roll  back  the  tides  of  sin 
which  are  engulfing  society  today.  Individual  soul-winning 
is  wonderful,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Hence  we  must  have 
great  campaigns  “that  the  world  may  believe.” 

III.  THE  SPIRITUAL  PRODUCTS  OF  A  REVIVAL 

When  the  great  revival  comes,  new  life  will  be  infused 
into  the  church.  This  has  always  occurred  in  a  revival.  The 
lives  of  believers  are  filled  with  unspeakable  joy.  The  pulse 
of  the  church  increases  and  a  glow  is  diffused  over  the  life 
of  all.  Believers  then  are  able  to  do  with  ease  what  formerly 
seemed  impossible  to  do.  Victory  over  besetting  sin,  power 
to  repudiate  habits,  desire  for  fellowship  with  antagonists, 
willingness  to  pray  in  public — all  mark  the  spirit  of  revival. 
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Fellowship  becomes  radiant  and  contagious.  Such  a  revival 
is  the  antidote  for  all  loneliness  or  sense  of  isolation  on  the 
part  of  the  believer.  The  bars  of  reserve  are  broken  down 
and  believers  become  one.  A  fresh  experience  of  Christ’s 
love,  of  the  meaning  of  prayer,  of  spiritual  victory,  and  of 
heavenly  blessing  which  God  puts  at  the  disposal  of  His  chil¬ 
dren,  marks  the  life  of  the  least  Christian  in  the  church. 
The  church  is  revived. 

The  second  effect  is  that  masses  are  converted  and  turned 
into  the  church.  Whereas  before  a  few  came,  now  large 
numbers  turn  to  the  church  and  to  Christ.  In  the  great  re¬ 
vival  evangelism’s  effort  is  successful.  There  is  no  arid, 
fruitless,  unavailing  labor,  but  a  harvest  of  souls,  so  that  the 
laborers  seem  too  few  to  gather  them  in.  The  manifold  ef¬ 
fect  upon  society  is  just  what  men  are  seeking  to  promote 
by  all  other  means,  namely,  to  curb  sin,  to  restrain  evil,  to 
promote  righteousness,  and  to  elevate  mankind.  There  would 
be  no  need  to  resort  to  all  the  legislating  processes  to  force 
men  into  these  channels  if  a  revival  should  occur,  for  then 
they  would  be  moved  from  within  to  follow  these  channels. 

The  third  great  result  of  a  revival  is  that  the  foundations 
of  the  future  growth  of  the  church  are  laid.  From  such  a 
movement  practices  are  reformed  for  a  generation.  The 
willingness  of  the  British  people  to  exercise  self-restraint, 
to  follow  moves  of  charity  and  purity,  ideals  of  humanitarian- 
ism  and  purposes  to  assist  the  underprivileged,  as  marked  by 
the  Victorian  era,  may  be  directly  attributed  to  the  Wesleyan 
revival.  It  was  the  full  fruitage  of  the  spiritual  movement 
as  it  rebuilt  the  foundations  of  society  and  also  of  church 
life.  From  such  a  revival  are  recruited  the  preachers,  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  Christian  leaders  of  the  new  generation  and 
from  such  a  revival  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  is  enhanced. 

The  conditions  of  our  day  constitute  an  alarming  demand 
for  such  a  revival  and  the  time  in  which  we  may  have  it  may 
be  comparatively  short.  We  are  in  the  atomic  age.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  a  mighty  challenge  to  us  all.  No  doubt  many  will 
say:  History  has  gone  on  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to 
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make  progress  in  the  future  without  a  revival.  Yes,  people 
once  lived  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  a  city  called 
Pompeii.  They  were  told  that  the  volcano  might  erupt  again, 
for  it  had  erupted  in  the  past.  They  saw  the  smoke  rising. 
They  had  their  daily  warnings,  but  they  said:  It  will  not 
come  in  our  time.  And  they  continued  to  live  in  the  danger. 
Now  some  of  us  have  stood  amid  the  ruins  and  have  seen  the 
mummies  of  men  at  work  or  at  play  turned  to  stone  by  the 
chemicals  and  ash  belched  out  of  Vesuvius  when  Pompeii 
was  destroyed.  We  may  say  we  have  plenty  of  time.  It  will 
not  happen  in  our  day.  But  I  say  the  time  is  shorter  than 
you  think.  We  stand  in  need  of  the  great  revival. 
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CALVIN  AND  SERVETUS 

By  G.  Coleman  Luck,  Th.M. 

John  Calvin,  in  addition  to  being  the  pre-eminent  theolo¬ 
gian  of  the  Reformation,  probably  more  than  any  other 
great  reformer  exemplified  in  his  own  life  the  doctrine  which 
he  taught.  His  pious  and  holy  walk  with  the  Lord  is  indeed 
notable  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Luther,  though 
a  mighty  man  of  God,  was  nevertheless  guilty  of  many  in¬ 
temperances.  Zwingli’s  moral  life  was  certainly  not  up  to 
the  Scriptural  standard  for  a  Christian,  nor  even  to  generally 
held  modern  views.  Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  true  ex¬ 
ample  of  piety,  and  the  demonstration  of  a  life  empowered 
by  God  and  lived  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of 
grace. 

In  fact  the  only  blot  upon  the  record  of  Calvin  is  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  burning  of  the  Spanish  physician,  Michael 
Servetus.  From  his  own  day  down  to  the  present,  enemies 
of  Calvin  have  taken  delight  in  pointing  to  his  part  in  this 
affair  in  an  effort  to  discredit  him.  Roman  Catholic  writers 
(who  it  seems  are  very  conveniently  able  to  forget  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  and  the  countless  murders  performed  by  the  Roman 
hierarchy)  have  pounced  upon  this  incident,  and  have  branded 
Calvin  as  an  executioner.  Even  such  Protestant  writers  as 
Frederic  W.  Farrar'  and  Mark  Pattison*  have  baldly  stated 
that  “Calvin  burned  Servetus.”  A  recent  issue  of  Time 
magazine  revives  this  old  canard  by  characterizing  the  great 
reformer  as  “ascetic,  heretic-burning  John  Calvin.”*  Thus 
on  the  basis  of  this  incident,  Calvin  is  pictured  as  an  inhuman 
and  cruel  monster. 

‘Frederic  W.  Farrar,  History  of  Interpretation,  p.  351. 

*Mark  Pattison,  Essays,  Vol.  II,  p.  6. 

'Time,  February  24,  1947,  p.  78. 
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Therefore  it  behooves  us  to  examine  the  case  of  Servetus 
very  carefully  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  facts.  Of  course 
all  agree  today  that  the  execution  of  Servetus  (or  of  any 
other  man)  simply  because  of  his  religious  views  was  wrong, 
and  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  But  it 
is  important  to  view  Calvin’s  relation  to  the  case  both  in  the 
light  of  the  actual  facts  and  of  the  spirit  and  understanding 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
awakening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Roman  Catholic 
theory  that  it  is  justifiable  to  kill  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  or 
to  execute  a  heretic  to  preserve  peace  and  order  in  the 
Church,  was  generally  accepted  by  all.  So  even  though  Cal¬ 
vin  were  wholly  responsible,  yet  he  would  only  have  acted  on 
a  principle  shared  by  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  of  the  day,  and  could  be  blamed  chiefiy  because 
he  was  not  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

It  should  be  noted  first  of  all  that  Servetus  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  simply  as  a  heretic.  Calvin’s  relations  with  the  here¬ 
tic  Socinus,  the  father  of  Unitarianism,  were  of  a  friendly 
sort  because  he  thought  that  in  Socinus  he  detected  a  real 
desire  for  the  truth.  Servetus  on  the  other  hand  was  gen¬ 
erally  considered  a  blasphemer  of  the  worst  sort.  He  denied 
the  deity  of  Christ  and  the  trinity.  His  conception  of  God 
was  pantheistic  and  impersonal,  and  he  held  that  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  matter  was  of  the  divine  essence.  Withal  he  was  a 
man  of  a  very  sarcastic  and  arrogant  bent,  who  both  despised 
those  with  whom  he  disagreed  and  held  them  up  to  the  gross¬ 
est  ridicule.  Oecolampadius,  the  theologian  of  Basel,  on  one 
occasion  met  with  Servetus  and  in  a  friendly  manner  tried 
to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  the  orthodox  position.  In  a 
letter  to  Zwingli,  written  after  this  meeting,  he  wrote  that 
Servetus  “is  so  proud,  presumptious  and  quarrelsome  that  it 
is  all  to  no  purpose.”*  The  Lutheran  Melanchthon,  who  was 
certainly  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  tolerant  men  of  his  age, 
wrote  the  following  concerning  Servetus:  “You  ask  me  what 
I  think  of  Servetus?  I  see  him  indeed  sufficiently  sharp  and 


^Quoted  by  C.  H.  Irwin,  John  Calvin,  p.  161. 
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subtle  in  disputation,  but  I  do  not  give  him  credit  for  much 
depth.  He  is  possessed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  confused  imagi¬ 
nations,  and  his  thoughts  are  not  well  matured  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  he  discusses.”*  Later  regarding  the  execution,  Melanch- 
thon  wrote  to  Calvin  on  October  14,  1664,  that  it  was  “justly 
done.”* 

Servetus  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  considerable  ability. 
He  was  apparently  born  in  Villaneuva  in  the  old  Spanish 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  about  1610.  He  was  therefore  approxi¬ 
mately  of  the  same  age  as  Calvin.  His  early  life  is  something 
uncertain.  In  1631  he  published  at  Hagenau  a  radical  work, 
De  Trinitatis  errorihus^  which  was  repugnant  to  Romanists 
and  Protestants  alike.  Concealing  his  identity  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Villeneuve,  he  resorted  to  Paris  where  he 
studied  medicine  and  natural  sciences.  There  he  met  Calvin 
who  greatly  disapproved  of  his  views.  Servetus  refused  an 
offer  of  Calvin  to  debate  their  respective  positions  before 
friends.  Later  he  appeared  at  Lyons  where  he  worked  for  a 
publishing  house,  and  brought  out  an  edition  of  Ptolemy’s 
Geography,  However  he  soon  returned  to  Paris  where  he 
became  engaged  in  medical  controversies,  thereby  gaining 
many  enemies.  He  discovered,  almost  a  century  before  Wil¬ 
liam  Harvey,  the  pulmonary  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  1640 
he  settled  as  a  physician  in  Vienne,  France,  still  under  the 
pseudonym,  and  there  established  a  large  medical  practice  and 
won  many  friends.  Privately  he  began  writing  another  theo¬ 
logical  work.  Restitution  of  Christianity^  completed  about 
1646  and  published  in  1663.  In  this  work  Servetus  denied 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  called  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  “a  sort  of  three-headed  Cerberus.”’ 

While  working  on  this  book  he  entered  into  a  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Calvin  in  1646,  which,  begun  with  arrogance  on 
his  part,  soon  degenerated  into  an  exasperating  controversy. 


'Ibid.,  p.  161. 

•John  Calvin,  Opera  quae  supersunt  omnia,  Vol.  XV,  p.  268. 

’Quoted  by  Williston  Walker,  John  Calvin,  The  Organizer  of  Reformed 
Protestantism,  p.  328. 
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Calvin  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Institutes  which  he  returned 
filled  with  critical  and  contemptuous  annotations.  In  one 
letter  to  Calvin  he  said :  ''False  are  all  the  invisible  Gods  of 
the  Trinitarians,  as  false  as  the  gods  of  the  Babylonians.”* 
Calvin  finally  quit  the  correspondence,  as  he  came  to  consider 
Servetus  a  hopeless  case.  In  1553  a  copy  of  Servetus’  volume, 
secretly  printed,  reached  Calvin  in  Geneva.  This  he  showed 
to  a  friend,  Guillaume  Trie,  a  former  merchant  of  Lyons,  but 
then  a  fugitive  because  of  his  faith.  Trie  was  in  correspon¬ 
dence  with  a  cousin,  Antoine  Arneys  of  Lyons,  who  was  still 
an  ardent  Romanist.  In  one  letter  Trie  incidentally  men¬ 
tioned  Servetus,  by  showing  that  though  the  Roman  Church 
was  so  strong  against  the  true  Protestants,  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  tolerated  such  abominable  error  as  that  of  Servetus. 
He  enclosed  as  evidence  a  part  of  the  book.  Restitution,  Ar¬ 
neys  placed  this  private  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities,  who  at  once  instituted  process  against 
Servetus.  However  he  denied  any  connection  with  the  work, 
and  insisted  that  he  was  simply  the  physician  Villeneuve. 
Arneys  then  wrote  again  to  his  cousin  Trie,  and  at  his  re¬ 
quest,  Trie  secured  from  Calvin  the  annotated  copy  of  the 
Institutes^  and  a  number  of  the  letters  Servetus  had  written. 

'  Trie  himself  stated  that  he  obtained  these  from  Calvin  with 
great  difficulty,  and  that  he  finally  yielded  them  only  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  to  vindicate  Trie’s  own  honor.  Servetus  was 
tried  in  March,  1553,  at  Vienne  and  on  June  17th  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  to  death  by  slow 
fire.  However  during  the  trial  he  escaped  (April  7th)  and 
was  therefore  burned  in  effigy. 

After  some  weeks,  Servetus  had  the  audacity  to  come  to 
Geneva,  the  very  city  where  Calvin  was  the  leading  pastor. 
Calvin,  learning  of  his  presence,  informed  the  Council, 
which  had  him  arrested  and  asked  Calvin  to  draw  up  articles 
of  accusation.  This  Calvin  did,  and  Servetus  also  presented 
his  reply.  On  August  16th,  the  trial  opened.  Calvin’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  Geneva  at  this  time  was  being  seriously  contested, 


'Quoted  by  C.  H.  Irwin,  John  Calvin,  p.  162. 
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and  a  number  of  the  Council  were  members  of  the  Libertine 
party,  and  his  bitter  opponents.  His  enemies  saw  in  this 
trial  an  opportunity  to  discredit  Calvin,  and  so  espoused  the 
cause  of  Servetus,  though  having  no  zeal  for  his  views.  As 
usual  Servetus  was  extremely  rash  in  his  statements.  When 
pushed  by  Calvin,  he  declared  that  even  the  floor  and 
benches  of  the  courtroom  were  “the  substance  of  God.”  To 
this  Calvin  replied:  “Then  the  devil  is  God  in  substance.” 
With  a  sardonic  laugh,  Servetus  answered:  “Do  you  doubt 
it?”* 

When  the  trial  was  delayed  by  Calvin’s  enemies,  Servetus 
was  greatly  encouraged.  He  declared  Calvin  was  a  disciple 
of  Simon  Magus,  that  he  had  a  confused  mind,  and  hoped  by 
barking  like  a  dog  to  overwhelm  the  judges.  To  his  attack 
the  Genevan  ministers  undertook  to  make  a  reply.  This  was 
delivered  to  Servetus,  who  annotated  it  with  such  expressions 
as  “you  lie,”  “you  play  the  fool,”  “you  rave,”  “cheat,”  “vile 
scoundrel.”  On  September  22nd  he  even  demanded  that  they 
arrest  Calvin  as  a  false  accuser  and  heretic,  and  that  “the 
case  be  settled  by  his  or  my  death  or  other  penalty.”  He 
demanded  that  Calvin  “be  not  merely  condemned  but  exter¬ 
minated”  and  his  goods  adjudged  to  himself.'® 

Despite  their  opposition  to  Calvin,  the  Council  could  not 
overlook  the  extreme  errors  of  Servetus.  But  even  then  they 
sent  the  evidence  to  the  ministers  and  magistrates  of  Bern, 
Basel,  Zurich,  and  Schaffhausen,  asking  for  their  advice.  Re¬ 
plies  were  received  October  18th,  and  all  without  exception 
condemned  Servetus.  While  none  recommended  any  penalty, 
Bern  especially  indicated  that  they  should  “remove  this  pest” 
from  the  churches." 

On  October  26th  the  Council  condemned  Servetus  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  burned  the  next  day.  Calvin  begged  them 
to  alleviate  this  to  a  milder  form  of  execution,  but  without 
avail.  After  an  initial  breakdown,  Servetus  faced  his  fate 

•Calvin,  op.  eit.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  496. 

"‘Ibid.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp  501-53 

“Calvin,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  819. 
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with  courage,  and  sending  for  Calvin  begged  his  pardon  for 
any  wrong  he  might  have  done  the  Genevan  Reformer. 

Of  this  episode,  Andrew  Fuller,  the  great  Baptist  preacher, 
wrote  of  Calvin :  “Far  be  it  from  us  to  vindicate  him,  or  any 
other  man,  in  the  business  of  persecution.  We  abhor  every¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  as  much  as  our  opponents.  Though  the 
principles  for  which  he  contended  appear  to  us,  in  the  main, 
to  be  just,  yet  the  weapons  of  his  warfare,  in  this  instance, 
were  carnal.  .  .  .  As  a  Baptist,  I  might  indulge  resent¬ 

ment  against  Cranmer,  who  caused  some  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion  to  be  burned  alive;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  all 
that  I  have  read  of  Cranmer,  that,  notwithstanding  his  con¬ 
duct  in  those  instances,  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  of  an  amia¬ 
ble  disposition.  ...  It  was  the  opinion  that  erroneous 
religious  principles  are  punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate 
that  did  the  mischief,  whether  at  Geneva,  in  Transylvania, 
or  in  Britain;  and  to  this,  rather  than  to  Trinitarianism  or 
Unitarianism,  it  ought  to  be  imputed.”'* 

Tonka wa,  Oklahoma 


‘^Andrew  Fuller,  The  Complete  Works  of  Rev.  Andren'  Fuller,  Vol.  I,  p. 
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President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

Preachers  I  Have  Heard.  By  Alexander  Gammie.  Pick¬ 
ering  and  Inglis,  London.  200  pp.  12/6  net. 

The  author,  not  well-known  in  the  United  States,  has 
done  a  very  remarkable  work  in  presenting  in  brief  word- 
pictures  some  fifty-two  of  the  greatest  English  preachers. 
With  these  sketches  is  a  series  of  photographs  unequalled 
anywhere.  For  the  student  who  desires  to  study  great  preach¬ 
ers  and  their  traits,  this  is  a  priceless  volume.  It  is  com¬ 
mended  to  all. 

Ephesians:  The  Glories  of  His  Grace.  By  August  Van 
Ryn.  Loizeaux  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York.  165  pp.  $2.00. 
Here  is  a  new  exposition  of  this  book  on  the  highest  rev¬ 
elation  concerning  the  believer’s  relation  to  God.  The  author 
is  comparatively  unknown,  but  the  volume  is  a  prize  to  be 
seized  upon  by  all  who  want  to  know  God’s  ways  with  His 
people.  It  is  really  a  collection  of  spiritual  gems  and  is  an 
excellent  contribution  to  the  rather  extensive  bibliography  on 
this  Epistle.  Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside  says  of  the  book:  “A  chap¬ 
ter  by  chapter  exposition  of  the  Ephesian  letter  by  one  who 
has  drunk  deeply  of  the  wells  of  divine  truth.  Mr.  Van  Ryn 
is  becoming  widely  known  as  an  able  and  spiritually  minded 
expositor  of  the  Word  of  God.”  The  book  is  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

Arno  C.  Gaebelein  :  A  Memoir.  By  Wilbur  M.  Smith,  D.D. 
Our  Hope  Press,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  31  pp.  Art 
stock  paper  cover,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  printing  of  an  address  which  the  author  gave  in 
a  memorial  service  held  in  New  York.  It  is  a  worthy  tribute 
to  one  of  America’s  greatest  scholars  of  the  past  generation. 
We  are  thankful  for  this  successful  recognition  of  Dr.  A.  C. 
Gaebelein.  It  is  commended  to  all. 
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Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  on  Eschatology.  By  Ira  D. 

Landis.  Published  by  the  author,  Lititz,  Pa.  423  pp. 

$2.25. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  more  important  amillennial 
works  on  eschatology  in  the  last  decade  have  been  negative, 
that  is,  have  consisted  in  attacks  upon  premillennialism 
rather  than  an  ordered  presentation  from  an  objective  view¬ 
point  of  their  own  position.  This  was  true  of  Prophecy  and 
the  Church,  by  Oswald  T.  Allis,  and  characterizes  the  others. 
The  present  volume,  written  by  a  Mennonite  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  benefit  of  his  own  denomination,  is  no  exception.  Like 
the  other  volumes  there  is  an  outward  appearance  of  con¬ 
structive  work,  but  the  real  intent  is  to  destroy  opposing 
views  rather  than  to  construct  its  own. 

The  occasion  for  the  volume,  according  to  the  author,  dates 
back  twenty-five  years  to  a  period  in  his  early  experience 
when  he  “enrolled  in  a  Scofield  Bible  Correspondence  Course 
with  a  leading  Bible  institute*’  after  his  graduation  from 
college.  His  home-training  from  his  father,  a  Mennonite 
bishop,  led  him  to  reject  the  doctrinal  presentation  of  this 
course  of  study,  and  he  began  the  pursuit  of  a  true  method  of 
interpretation.  The  results  of  these  years  of  study  are  em¬ 
braced  in  this  volume. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  “Premillennialism  is  a 
fungus  growth  of  first-century  Pharisaic  rabbinism”  (p.  31). 
He  finds  the  parallel  in  Sadducaic  modernism  as  contained  in 
modern  liberalism.  His  attitude  toward  the  controversy  is 
embodied  in  a  quotation  from  Menno  Simons  (1492-1559), 
venerated  founder  and  leader  of  the  Mennonite  movement: 
“If  these  writers  can  support  their  teaching  with  the  Word 
and  command  of  God,  we  will  admit  they  are  right.  If  not, 
then  it  is  a  doctrine  of  men  and  accursed  according  to  the 
Scriptures  (Galatians  1:8).’’  The  author  of  this  volume  has 
no  doubt  that  premillennialists  are  “accursed  according  to 
the  Scriptures.” 

While  the  book  is,  as  the  author  himself  states,  a  reaping 
the  harvest  of  other  men’s  labors  (p.  x),  there  are  some  com¬ 
mendable  features.  The  author  is  evidently  true  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  verbal  inspiration.  He  holds  to  a  literal  second  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  certain  judgment  upon  the  wicked  and  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  the  righteous.  The  treatment  includes  both  a 
liberal  quotation  from  historic  and  theological  sources  and  a 
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constant  reference  to  the  text  of  Scripture.  The  author  him¬ 
self  alludes  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  he  has  “examined  60 
books  or  90  per  cent  of  this  Divine  Library,”  and  “specific 
references  in  392  chapters  in  the  Old  Testament  or  42  per 
cent  of  the  whole”  and  in  “242  chapters  or  93  per  cent  of 
the  New”  Testament — ^“more  than  is  found  in  any  other  book 
on  eschatology  or  Premillennialism.  We  have  actually  ex¬ 
amined  3,482  verses  or  11.2  per  cent  of  the  whole  Bible”  (p. 
363).  This  is  a  remarkable  record,  even  if  Millar  Burrows, 
a  modern  liberal,  in  his  recent  work.  An  Outline  of  Biblical 
Theology,  a  book  of  the  same  size,  cites  10,000  Biblical  ref¬ 
erences. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  present  book  will  reveal,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  very  feature  is  its  downfall.  Chapter  after 
chapter  contains  short  and  sweeping  sentences  to  which  again 
and  again  is  attached  without  exegesis  a  Scripture  reference 
in  parentheses  as  if  this  ends  the  argument.  The  author 
seems  to  present  himself  as  an  admittedly  prejudiced  judge, 
before  whom  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  of  premillennial¬ 
ism  are  permitted  to  speak  without  limitation,  but  witnesses 
for  the  defense  speak  only  if  the  prosecution  is  consulted  first 
to  be  sure  it  can  turn  the  evidence  to  its  own  good. 

In  its  argument  the  work  follows  the  usual  pattern  of 
amillennialism  with  some  exceptions.  Chapter  II  of  the 
work  attempts  to  present  the  problem.  It  consists  in  the 
thesis  that  premillennialism  sprang  from  Apocryphal  books, 
that  the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  Israel  was  “cast  to  the  four 
winds  by  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  is 
not  even  a  hint  thereto  within  its  sacred  pages”  (pp.  32-33). 
The  author  goes  on  to  state  that  premillennialism  “was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  most  accurate  teachers  within  the  orthodox 
Church.”  He  is  quite  sure  that  the  Revelation  by  the  Apostle 
John  was  written  specifically  to  answer  the  Revelations  of 
Cerinthus,  who  was  an  “enemy  of  the  truth”  because  he 
taught  “that  the  Messiah  should  reign  in  Palestine”  (p.  33). 
It  does  not  take  great  discernment  to  see  that  the  author  al¬ 
lows  himself  wholesale  liberty  to  dogmatize  and  that  he  fla¬ 
grantly  begs  the  question  on  almost  every  page.  It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  him  that  the  great  majority  of  premillen- 
nialists  have  never  read  the  Apocryphal  books  but  have  de¬ 
rived  their  ideas  from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  To  the 
author  there  is  no  valid  reason  whatever  for  premillennialism. 
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and  no  one  but  a  fool  or  deceiver  would  believe  and  propa¬ 
gate  premillennialism. 

Of  some  value  is  the  compilation  of  various  creeds  of  the 
church  in  support  of  amillennialism.  He  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  principle  of  literal  interpretation  is  the  foundation 
of  premillennialism  and  attempts  to  riddle  this  principle.  He 
holds  that  the  covenants  which  relate  to  premillennialism 
were  conditioned  on  obedience,  and  he  settles  this  important 
issue  with  dispatch  by  a  few  dogmatic  statements.  He  spends 
considerable  time  on  DanieFs  seventy  weeks,  finds  literal 
fulfillment  for  the  first  sixty-nine,  and  is  somewhat  hazy  on 
the  fulfillment  of  the  last  week — in  fact  it  constitutes  the 
only  “problem”  which  he  ever  admits  exists  in  the  amillennial 
viewpoint.  He  drags  in  the  question  of  eternal  security  as 
one  of  the  evils  of  premillennialism.  It  never  occurs  to  the 
author  that  many  of  the  same  “fathers”  whom  he  quotes 
against  premillennialism  were  ardent  supporters  of  eternal 
security.  In  the  latter  chapters  of  the  book  he  includes  an 
extended  discussion  of  Matthew  24,  in  support  of  the  view¬ 
point  that  it  was  all  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  70  A.  D.  He  does  not  face  the  problem  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  is  said  to  follow  immediately.  He  also  deals 
briefly  with  the  ordinary  problems  of  eschatology  such  as 
resurrection,  intermediate  state,  and  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  In  this  connection  he  erroneously  states  that  all 
premillennialists  are  futurists  in  interpretation  of  Revelation 
(p.  332).  He  himself  follows  a  symbolic  method  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  He  deposes  of  a  multitude  of  premillennial  ideas  by 
flat  contradiction,  bolstered  by  scorn  and  rhetorical  ques¬ 
tions. 

On  the  whole  the  volume  is  a  disappointing  answer  to  its 
title.  It  is  not  a  scholarly  presentation  of  eschatology  in  the 
church  fathers,  as  the  title  would  indicate.  It  is  rather  an 
attempt  to  attack  premillennialism  and  make  it  appear  in  its 
worst  possible  light.  He  quite  unblushingly  argues  from  the 
premise  that  Jesus  Christ,  Paul,  and  Peter  were  amillen- 
nialists — this  contention  supported  by  evidence  which  most 
amillennialists  would  concede  is  not  substantial.  The  style 
of  writing  is  difficult  to  follow  as  he  springs  from  one  idea 
to  the  next,  often  leaving  a  reader  bewildered  as  to  the  con¬ 
text  and  significance.  The  author  is  fond  of  piling  up  a 
dozen  or  two  arguments  to  sustain  a  point,  most  of  the  points 
being  debatable  and  depending  on  his  word  for  their  weight. 
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On  the  whole  the  volume  is  one  of  the  most  dogmatic  recent 
books  which  the  reviewer  has  read — dogmatic  in  the  sense 
of  presenting  the  author’s  opinion  as  established  fact.  Its 
arguments  will  appeal  to  rabid  anti-premillennialists,  but  be¬ 
yond  that  do  not  contribute  to  the  literature  in  the  field  of 
discussion. 


Professor  Charles  L.  Feinberg 

The  River  Jordan.  By  Nelson  Glueck.  The  Westminster 

Press,  Philadelphia,  1946.  268  pp.,  113  illustrations. 

$3.60. 

Dr.  Glueck,  the  able  Director  of  the  American  School  of 
Oriental  Research  in  Jerusalem,  probably  best  known  for  his 
extensive  archaeological  researches  over  a  number  of  years 
in  Transjordan  (see  his  The  Other  Side  of  the  Jordan,  1940), 
gives  us  an  illustrated  account  in  this  beautifully  written 
volume  of  “earth’s  most  storied  river”  from  its  sources  to  its 
end  in  the  Dead  Sea.  But  this  is  no  dry  record  of  geograph¬ 
ical  facts,  rather  a  narrative  infused  with  the  spirit  and  fine 
feeling  of  the  writer.  The  Jordan  comes  alive!  At  times 
the  language  is  almost  poetic.  Note:  *T  have  stood  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  heard  the  accents  of  Jehovah  in 
Sinai.  I  have  wandered  in  the  wastes  of  the  desert  and 
heard  the  weeping  of  Hagar.  I  have  sat  in  the  tents  of  Ish- 
mael  and  found  myself  peering  into  the  faces  of  prophets. 
I  have  paced  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  watched  the 
people  of  Israel  crossing  over  to  the  Land  of  Promise” 
(p.  90). 

There  are  passages  in  the  book  which  bring  out  the  mystic 
in  the  author.  Discussing  his  overnight  visit  to  Tell  edh- 
Dhahab,  which  he  identifies  with  Penuel,  he  writes:  “And 
here  I  would  sleep  or  sit  out  the  night,  with  the  living  past 
breathing  its  vivid  tale  into  my  ears.  What  would  happen  to 
me  before  I  cross  the  Jordan  again?  What  are  those  sounds? 
The  sighs  of  Jacob,  the  accents  of  Esau?”  (p.  117).  Cf.  also 
pp.  151  and  167,  among  others. 

Again  and  again  the  writer  condenses  great  areas  of  truth 
into  short,  succinct  statements.  For  instance,  “The  history 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  a  history  that  conforms  to  its  phys¬ 
ical  contours.  It  is  a  history  of  high  peaks  and  low  valleys, 
with  desert  areas  in  between.  It  is  a  history  of  achievement, 
ever  annulled,  ever  renewed,  with  only  one  lasting  gain  to 
its  credit,  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  God  of  his- 
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tory”  (p.  142) ;  “Palestine  became  spiritually  what  the  facts 
of  geography  had  made  it  physically,  the  focal  point  of  the 
world,  with  Jerusalem  its  central  city  and  the  Jordan  the 
world’s  central  stream”  (p.  217). 

Dr.  Glueck’s  explanations  of  the  drying  up  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  in  the  conquest  of  Joshua  (p.  144),  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea  by  Israel  (p.  145),  and  the  fall  of  Jericho  (p.  200) 
favor  a  non-miraculous  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  record 
with  which  we  cannot  agree.  David  is  accused  of  the  “usur¬ 
pation  of  royal  rights”  (p.  95),  but  we  are  not  told  upon 
what  grounds  the  assertion  is  made.  Jephthah’s  daughter  is 
said  to  have  suffered  death  as  a  result  of  her  father’s  vow 
(pp.  102,  103),  but  the  bewailing  of  her  virginity  would  in¬ 
dicate  the  manner  in  which  this  oath  was  carried  out. 

The  author  catches  the  imagination  again  and  again  like 
a  skilled  raconteur  (see  last  sentence  of  first  paragraph  on 
p.  239).  One  is  aware  throughout  the  book  that  the  writer 
has  traversed  many  times  the  scenes  described.  The  inter¬ 
weaving  into  the  narrative  of  Scripture  references  from  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  setting  forth  of  the 
results  of  many  archaeological  expeditions  help  to  make  a 
fascinating  account.  The  identification  of  sites  on  both  sides 
of  the  Jordan  is  done  in  a  sane  and  scholarly  fashion,  though 
all  may  not  concur  in  the  author’s  conclusions  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  The  illustrations  are  splendid  and  are  alone  worth 
the  price  of  the  book.  The  volume  reveals  that  high  grade 
of  workmanship  for  which  The  Westminster  Press  is  known. 

Palestine:  The  Land  of  My  Adoption.  By  J.  W.  Clap- 
ham.  Pickering  &  Inglis  Ltd.,  London,  1946.  196  pp. 
with  four  full-color  illustrations  and  20  plates  in  photo¬ 
brown.  12/6  net. 

The  writer,  who  has  lived  in  Palestine  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  Lord’s  work,  takes  us  on  a  journey  through  the 
land  pointing  out  the  scenes  and  sites  of  special  interest  to 
the  Bible-loving  Christian.  He  shows  a  commendable  spirit 
of  restraint  and  absence  of  dogmatism  in  such  cases,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  identification  of  the  site  of  Calvary  and  the 
Garden  Tomb  (pp.  138-140).  Clapham,  who  has  visited 
most  of  the  famous  archaeological  sites  in  the  Near  East 
(p.  167),  writes  for  the  general  reader  and  in  a  clear  man¬ 
ner  always  keeps  spiritual  considerations  paramount. 

The  last  chapter,  discussing  “Zionism  and  the  Mandate,” 
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is  fair  and  well-balanced.  The  author  shows  a  fine  grasp  of 
God’s  prophetic  program  for  Jew,  Gentile,  and  the  Church. 

The  Re-discovery  of  the  Old  Testament,  fey  H.  H.  Row- 

ley.  The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1946.  320  pp. 

$3.00. 

After  noting  that  Old  Testament  scholarship  has  largely 
occupied  itself  with  the  world  out  of  which  Israel  and  her 
literature  came,  and  the  processes  by  which  the  literature 
grew,  and  the  development  of  its  religious  ideas,  Rowley 
says  of  his  work:  “The  focus  of  interest  is  in  the  edifice  of 
the  Old  Testament  thought  rather  than  in  the  foundations 
of  its  study”  (p.  8).  He  purposes  to  arrive  at  the  abiding 
religious  value  of  the  Old  Testament — a  refreshing  change 
from  the  former  objectives  of  many  scholars  which  paral¬ 
leled  the  work  of  the  zoologist  dissecting  a  toad.  The  au¬ 
thor,  unwilling  to  relinquish  many  of  the  positions  of  the 
literary  critics  upon  which  he  works  throughout  his  discus¬ 
sions,  sees  the  failings  of  the  historical  critical  school  in  not 
going  on  to  set  forth  the  abiding  religious  value  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  defines  what  he  means  by  the  re-discovery 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  “a  return  to  religious  values,  but 
without  depreciation  of  all  the  literary,  historical,  and  ar¬ 
chaeological  work  of  the  past  century  and  more.  It  is  rather 
to  values  which  have  become  clearer  in  the  light  of  all  that 
study”  (p.  30). 

Among  the  more  cogent  chapters  in  the  book  are  the  first 
on  the  abiding  value  of  the  Old  Testament  (although  he  un¬ 
fairly  equates — p.  22 — fundamentalism  with  obscurantism); 
the  second  chapter  which  treats  of  the  more  important  ar¬ 
chaeological  discoveries  of  the  present  century;  the  third 
chapter  which  seeks  to  evaluate  the  archaeological  findings 
for  the  cultural  and  religious  background  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  the  fourth  chapter  which  shows  that  for  Israel  history 
was  the  outworking  of  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  life  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  sixth  chapter  on  the  significance  of  prophecy. 

We  found  the  fifth  chapter  on  the  growth  of  monotheism 
most  unconvincing.  In  the  main  the  thesis  is  the  same  as 
that  held  for  many  years  now,  namely,  monotheism  of  the 
highest  type  did  not  appear  in  Israel  until  the  time  of  the 
literary  prophets  and  even  later.  The  author  tries  to  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  rough  edges  by  speaking  of  “incipient 
monotheism,”  but  the  results  are  not  very  encouraging. 
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Rowley’s  explanations  of  the  miracles  (p.  96  on  the  mira¬ 
cle  at  Gibeon;  p.  99  on  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib’s 
hosts)  are  far-fetched.  Because  Abraham  of  Ur  (where  the 
moon  god  Sin  was  worshipped)  went  to  Harran  (where  was 
located  an  important  temple  to  the  same  god)  is  no  reason 
for  linking  Israel  with  moon  worship.  There  is  no  connec¬ 
tion  between  Zechariah  12:11  (Hadad-rimmon)  and  the 
slaying  of  Aleyin  by  Mot  in  the  Ras  Shamra  texts  (p.  70). 
The  reconstruction  of  Israel’s  history  with  reference  to  the 
descent  into  Egypt  (pp.  112  ff.)  is  tenuous  in  the  extreme,  a 
tissue  of  suppositions. 

The  writer’s  correction  of  the  common  error  of  an  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  prophet  and  priest  in  Israel  is  good 
(p.  138).  The  evidence  given  to  show  that  the  prophets  were 
not  opposed  to  sacrifices  as  such  is  cogent  (pp.  154-159,  172) 
and  is  some  of  the  best  logic  in  the  book. 

Disappointing  indeed  are  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
book  because  they  reveal  too  circumscribed  a  view  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  and  show  a  low  conception  of  the  view 
the  Early  Church  took  toward  Old  Testament  predictions. 
Rowley  has  indicated  the  direction  in  which  Old  Testament 
studies  are  now  moving,  but  his  abiding  values  will  have  to 
be  anchored  to  more  objective  moorings.  All  too  often  he 
is  found  arguing  on  both  sides  of  a  given  proposition.  To 
this  we  simply  say:  “You  can’t  eat  your  cake  and  have 
it,  too.” 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament.  By  R.  V.  G. 

Tasker,  B.D.  The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1947. 

174  pp.  $2.00. 

Professor  Tasker  starts  from  the  same  point  as  Professor 
Rowley  as  seen  above,  namely,  the  failure  of  the  historico- 
critical  method  which  “has  often  lost  sight  of  the  wood  for 
the  trees”  (p.  15).  Old  Testament  scholars  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  that  they  have  so  circumscribed  the  message  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  a  past  day  and  age  that  it  has  no  rele¬ 
vance  for  the  present  hour.  The  author,  by  showing  the 
values  of  the  Old  Testament  as  taken  up  and  carried  on  in 
the  New  Testament,  would  point  to  the  “unity  of  Scripture” 
(p.  18).  In  order,  the  writer  takes  up  the  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  by  our  Lord,  then  by  the  different 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  books.  Unfortunately,  the 
work  is  vitiated  throughout  by  raising  questions  as  to  the  re* 
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liability  of  the  record  (pp.  21,  42,  70,  73,  etc.)  and  then 
proceeding  as  though  there  were  no  doubt  as  to  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  the  accounts. 

Tasker’s  note  (pp.  87-90)  on  the  meaning  of  fellowship 
is  based  squarely  on  the  Scriptures  and  is  good;  so  also  his 
statements  on  the  sonship  relation  to  God  (p.  113) ;  the 
centrality  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  redemption  (p.  138) ;  the 
discussion  of  the  mirror  of  the  Word  (p.  151). 

The  author  throughout  identifies  the  Church  of  the  New 
Testament  (which  he  calls  the  New  Israel)  so  thoroughly 
with  the  Israel  of  the  Old  Testament  (called  the  Old  Israel) 
that  he  leaves  no  room  for  a  distinctive  future  for  Israel  as 
a  people.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  a  connected  exposi¬ 
tion  and  exegesis  by  the  writer  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Romans. 

Professor  Tasker  shows  that  he  is  not  depending  upon 
man  to  change  the  present  world-order  when  he  states  in  his 
concluding  remarks:  ^*We  ought  to  do  all  that  humanly  can 
be  done  to  better  the  social  conditions  under  which  we  all 
have  to  spend  our  earthly  probation;  but  the  Church  is  be¬ 
traying  its  trust  if  ever  it  speaks  of  the  bringing  about  of 
better  social  and  material  conditions  as  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  or  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  if  it  deludes 
mankind  into  thinking  that  their  true  and  final  happiness 
can  ever  be  found  within  this  present  world-order”  (p.  174). 
Here  is  wisdom;  would  to  God  that  church  leaders  every¬ 
where  gave  it  heed. 

Enki  and  Ninhursag:  A  Sumerian  “Paradise”  Myth. 
By  Samuel  N.  Kramer.  The  American  Schools  of  Orien¬ 
tal  Research,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1945.  Supplementary 
Studies  No.  1  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools  of 
Oriental  Research,  39  pp.  and  3  figures. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  monographs  intended  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  regular  studies  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  of  which  Dr.  W.  F.  Albright 
is  the  able  and  scholarly  editor.  No  happier  choice  could 
have  been  made  for  a  Sumerian  study  than  Dr.  Kramer  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  already  shown  his 
ability  in  this  field  of  Semitic  studies.  See  his  Sumerian 
Mythology,  1944,  as  well  as  his  articles  in  the  learned  jour¬ 
nals  for  Near  Eastern  studies. 

The  author  realizes  fully  that  much  more  work  remains 
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to  be  done  on  this  myth  (page  4),  but  his  contribution  cer¬ 
tainly  improves  on  the  work  of  l^ngdon.  His  parallels  to 
the  Biblical  story  show  very  little  similarity,  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  Sumerian  literary  background  for  the  Genesis  ac¬ 
count  of  the  creation  of  Eve  seems  far-fetched.  The  re¬ 
viewer  was  especially  grateful  for  the  timely  word  (pp.  31- 
34)  on  Sumerian  lexicology  and  lexicography  with  its  well- 
founded  cautions  to  the  student  of  this  important  literature. 

The  Legend  op  King  Keret:  A  Canaanite  Epic  op  the 
Bronze  Age.  By  H.  L.  Ginsberg.  ASOR,  New  Haven, 
1946.  Supplementary  Studies  Nos.  2-3  of  the  BASOR. 
50  pp.  and  2  plates. 

Without  controversy  all  students  of  the  alphabetic  texts 
from  Ras  Shamra  will  concede  that  Dr.  Ginslkrg  is  one  of 
the  foremost  scholars  in  the  field  of  Ugaritic  studies.  From 
his  The  Ugaritic  Texts  (.ferusalem,  1936)  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  hour  he  has  written  many  articles  in  journals  here  and 
abroad  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Ras  Shamra  tablets. 
The  only  grammar  on  the  language  (C.  H.  Gordon,  Ugaritic 
Grammar,  Rome,  1940)  shows  the  infiuence  of  his  apt  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  present  publication  is  important  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  it  makes  available  to  us  for  the  first  time  the 
second  half  of  the  extant  Keret  material.  To  those  of  us 
who  have  had  to  work  on  the  epic  through  the  war  years 
without  the  help  of  the  material  available  in  France,  this 
study  is  doubly  welcome.  Second,  it  makes  possible  a  better 
evaluation  of  all  the  present  material  of  the  epic.  Third,  it 
lists  the  publication  of  new  texts  from  Ugarit  (and  Pales¬ 
tine)  during  1940-1945  (see  pp.  10,  11)  as  well  as  a  bibliog- 
I  raphy  of  all  publications  on  the  Keret  Texts.  This  is  indeed 

I  most  helpful  and  valuable  for  the  bringing  up  to  date  of  our 

I  bibliographies  on  the  subject. 

;  The  study  is  well  documented,  reveals  wide  reading  and 
I  careful  scholarship,  and  points  out  the  parallels  between  the 

cuneiform  text  and  Biblical  literature  (mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
of  the  nature  of  parallel  words  and  constructions).  It  adds 
appreciably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Keret  Epic.  The  par¬ 
allels  from  Talmudic  sources  we  found  to  be  very  apt.  A 
number  of  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Ugaritic  grammar 
are  yet  to  be  filled,  and  we  shall  expect  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  in  that  direction  from  the  scholarly  and  able  philo- 
logian.  Dr.  Ginsberg. 
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The  Gilgamesh  Epic  and  Old  Testament  Parallels.  By 
Alexander  Heidel.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
1946.  269  pp.  $3.50. 

To  those  who  found  that  Dr.  Heidel’s  Babylonian  Genesis 
(1942)*  revealed  thorough  scholarship  coupled  with  balanced 
judgment,  this  splendid  work  will  be  welcome  and  will  serve 
to  enhance  the  former  impressions.  The  present  volume  is 
a  companion  to  that  on  the  Babylonian  Genesis.  Dr.  Heidel 
is  a  co-worker  on  the  Assyrian  Dictionary  project  of  the 
Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

After  a  word  on  the  discovery  and  publication  of  the  tab¬ 
lets  the  author  treats  of  the  hero  of  the  epic,  the  summary 
of  the  epic,  the  central  theme  of  the  epic  (a  meditation  on 
death  and  the  life  hereafter),  the  sources  of  the  epic  (earliest 
literary  form  was  Sumerian,  p.  14),  the  age  of  the  epic. 
For  the  text  itself  (pp.  16  ff.)  Heidel  has  used  the  Assyrian 
recension,  the  Hittite  fragment,  the  Babylonian  fragment, 
and  a  Hurrian  translation.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the 
volume  we  are  presented  with  related  material  on  the  flood 
story:  the  Sumerian  deluge  version,  a  Semitic  deluge  frag¬ 
ment  from  Nippur,  the  Atrahasis  Epic,  the  deluge  account 
of  Berossus,  and  Ishtar’s  descent  to  the  underworld. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  theme  of  death  and  the 
afterlife  from  the  viewpoints  of  the  cuneiform  accounts  and 
the  Biblical  record.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  book  (pp.  137- 
223)  and  is  clear  and  cogent.  The  discussion  of  Sheol  (pp. 
173-191)  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are 
carefully  thought  through  and  splendidly  presented.  The 
summary  of  this  chapter  (pp.  222-223)  is  flne. 

The  fourth  and  last  chapter  takes  up  the  story  of  the 
flood  in  the  cuneiform  and  Biblical  accounts  in  a  comparative 
study  on  almost  a  score  of  details.  The  harmonization  of 
the  Biblical  material  on  the  matter  of  the  duration  of  the 
flood  (pp.  245-248)  is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  The  work 
is  concluded  with  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  dependence. 
The  same  sane  judgment  manifest  throughout  the  volume  is 
in  evidence  here  also.  We  have  only  commendation  for  the 
entire  work.  More  power  to  your  arm.  Dr.  Heidel,  and  we 
await  other  volumes  of  the  high  calibre  of  scholarship  and 
judgment  so  patent  in  these  two. 


See  our  review  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Vol.  100,  No.  400  (1943),  p.  577. 
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Professor  Everett  F.  Harrison 
The  Practical  Use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  By 

Kenneth  S.  Wuest.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  156  pp.  $2.00. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  work  as  teacher  of  Greek  in  the 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  the  writer  has  enjoyed  for  several 
years  a  larger  ministry  through  his  published  studies  on  the 
Greek  text  of  a  number  of  New  Testament  books.  The  plan 
of  the  present  work  is  different.  It  is  intended  to  stimulate 
those  who  are  studying  Greek  or  planning  to,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  had  training  in  it  but  have  allowed  their 
ministerial  duties  to  crowd  out  the  use  of  the  original.  It  is 
not  a  grammar  or  an  exegesis  of  a  consecutive  portion  of 
Scripture,  but  it  is  a  manual  of  instruction  in  the  proper 
use  of  grammatical  and  lexical  knowledge  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  most  immediate  and  useful  results.  The  major 
emphasis  throughout  is  upon  the  knowledge  of  syntax.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  article,  the  author  takes  up  gender,  number 
and  case,  then  tense,  mood  and  voice,  prepositions,  synonyms, 
word  studies,  the  expanded  translation,  together  with  some 
hints  on  getting  ready  for  expository  preaching  and  actually 
doing  it.  There  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  important  ref¬ 
erence  works  which  the  student  should  have,  and  a  final 
chapter  on  the  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  text. 

Selection  of  passages  for  illustrative  purposes  is  excellent; 
and  in  connection  with  the  exposition  of  the  special  point 
under  consideration,  the  author  is  very  emphatic  in  his  state¬ 
ment  and  restatement  of  the  truth  that  the  student  must 
gain  a  good  knowledge  of  syntax  in  order  to  glean  such  re¬ 
sults  for  himself  and  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers.  He 
shows  how  apparent  contradictions  and  other  difficulties 
which  the  English  translation  contains  are  frequently  set 
right  by  a  knowledge  of  Greek  usage. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  the  author’s  judgment  is  sound,  and 
on  disputed  points  he  usually  has  a  clear  and  careful  state¬ 
ment  of  the  possibilities.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  aorist 
in  Galatians  6:11  has  reference  to  the  whole  epistle  rather 
than  the  concluding  portion  only,  taking  the  ground  that  the 
aorist  indicative  refers  to  an  event  in  past  time,  and  going 
on  to  say:  “If  eYQa»|»a  refers  to  the  conclusion  of  the  letter 
only,  how  are  we  to  understand  this,  since  the  writing  of  the 
conclusion  was  yet  a  future  event  to  the  apostle  when  he 
wrote  this  sentence?”  But  there  is  no  more  difficulty  here 
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than  with  L-ienij'a  in  Philippians  2:28  or  with  any  epistola  * 
aorist;  and  if  the  conclusion  only  was  written  in  large  let¬ 
ters,  the  matter  woudl  be  perfectly  plain  to  the  readers. 

The  author  follows  Dana  and  Mantey  in  insisting  on  “in 
stead  of”  as  the  proper  force  of  dvri  in  Hebrews  12 :2,  and  to 
do  this  maintains  that  the  joy  laid  before  Christ  was  that 
in  glory  before  the  incarnation.  But  certainly  ji^oxeipevrig 
will  have  the  same  force  as  in  the  preceding  verse  where  it 
is  used  of  the  race  set  before  believers.  This  is  the  only 
meaning  it  has  in  Hebrews,  the  other  passage  being  6:18. 
The  here  does  not  express  exchange  exactly,  but  equiva¬ 
lence.  Westcott  may  be  profitably  consulted  on  this  point. 

Proof-reading  has  been  well  done.  On  p.  113,  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  1  Peter  should  be  2:18-25.  In  listing  Moulton  and 
Milligan’s  Vocabulary  studies,  it  would  have  been  well  to 
indicate  that  this  is  not  a  complete  lexicon  such  as  Thayer, 
but  is  designed  to  supplement  the  standard  works  from 
papyri  discoveries. 

Since  there  is  little  in  this  field,  the  demand  for  Mr. 
Wuest’s  volume  should  be  great,  and  it  will  admirably  meet 
the  need. 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ.  By  A.  Michael  Ramsey.  The 

Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1946.  124  pp.  $1.00. 

This  essay  in  Biblical  Theology  by  the  Professor  of  Divin¬ 
ity  in  the  University  of  Durham  has  solid  worth.  With  econ¬ 
omy  of  words  and  clarity  of  thought  the  author  unfolds  his 
theme  through  eight  chapters  entitled  as  follows:  The  Res¬ 
urrection  and  the  New  Testament,  According  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  History  and  Belief,  History  and  Criticism,  The  Evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Gospels,  The  Theology  of  the  Gospel  Narratives, 
The  Resurrection  and  the  Church,  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  our  readers  will  find  the 
greatest  value  in  the  chapter  on  the  theology  of  the  Gospel 
narratives,  in  which  the  varying  approaches  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  to  the  resurrection  is  related  to  the  characteristic 
points  of  view  maintained  throughout  their  respective  rec¬ 
ords  as  a  whole.  This  is  helpful  in  meeting  the  problem  of 
difference  in  the  various  accounts. 

The  author  does  not  write  simply  out  of  a  determination 
to  uphold  the  creed  of  the  Church,  nor  does  he  manifest  a 
hostile  temper  toward  those  moderns  who  have  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  Scripture  narratives  and  have  evolved  theories 
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.^yhich  try  to  save  the  value  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
.^without  accepting  its  form  as  a  bodily  experience.  Yet  he 
"comes  back  to  a  firm  evangelical  viewpoint  as  the  only  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  accounts  themselves,  for  the  life  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  unity  of  Scripture.  There  is  a  fine  defer- 
.^ence  to  the  monumental  work  of  Westcott  in  the  last  century 
‘  in  the  field  of  resurrection  studies.  Most  of  the  basic  issues 
are  at  least  to  some  degree  touched  upon  in  this  treatise,  so 
that  the  treatment,  while  not  extended,  is  satisfying  in  its 
balance  and  penetration. 

Creation  Continues.  A  Psychological  Interpretation  of  the 

First  Gospel.  By  Fritz  Kunkel,  M.D.  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York,  1947.  317  pp.  $3.00. 

Students  of  interpretation  are  familiar  enough  with  alle¬ 
gorical  method  employed  in  the  interest  of  doctrine.  Here 
the  method  is  put  to  work  in  order  to  use  the  historical  ma¬ 
terials  of  Matthew’s  Gospel  as  a  foil  for  psychic  phenomena. 
This  involves  quite  a  feat  of  creative  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  but  the  net  impression  is  inevitably  that 
there  is  undue  straining  to  achieve  this  result.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  at  Christmas  we  celebrate  the  virgin  birth  of 
Christianity  within  each  one  of  us.  Jesus’  submission  to 
baptism  is  a  proof  that  He  wished  to  confess  sins.  As  to  the 
evil  one,  “There  is  no  other  devil  than  God,  misjudged  and 
fought  by  Man.”  A  good  sample  of  the  tenor  of  the  work 
as  a  whole  is  found  on  page  151  pertaining  to  the  demoniacs, 
or  madmen,  as  the  author  prefers  to  call  them,  who  are 
mentioned  in  Matthew  8 :28-34.  “The  two  madmen  represent 
complete  madness,  the  madness  of  the  split  self.  The  rift 
between  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  mind,  between 
the  individual  and  the  group,  between  the  world  and  God, 
is  present  in  the  two  madmen  who  are  mad  because  they  are 
two.  As  long  as  they  are  two,  they  will  act  without  corre¬ 
lation,  each  one  in  his  separate  insane  way;  nobody  can  in¬ 
duce  them  to  cooperate.  They  will  destroy  everything  and 
finally  themselves.” 

Underlying  the  treatment  of  the  text  is  the  point  of  view 
that  religion  moves  on  three  levels:  tribal  consciousness, 
feudalistic  faith,  which  is  traditional,  historic  Christianity, 
and  evolutionary  faith.  Almost  at  the  close  of  the  book  we 
meet  a  statement  which  well  sums  up  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 
“Two  Christianities  are  facing  each  other,  one  static  and 


